THE 
NUM 
WE NEED 


JOHNSON 
GODMAN COTNER 


BOOK I and BOOK II 


— now avatalle ~ 
High school teachers throughout 
the country are welcoming this 
streamlined series because it ful- 
fils the many new demands of 
up-to-date curricula. Each book 
is organized into four areas which 
afford stimulating treatment of 
grammar as well as complete 
orientation in the field. Each 
book provides a course in com- 
position and reading suggestions 
that can be followed either with 
or without an anthology. New 
activities—radio, motion pic- 
tures, magazines, newspapers— 
and general problems of per- 
sonal and social adjustment, de- 
velopmental reading, content- 
study technique, and orientation 
to the school are adequately 
treated. A valuable reference 
section on the mechanics of the 
language is included in the back 
of each book. Your students will 
enjoy studying THE ENGLISH 
WE NEED as well as you will 
like teaching it. List price, $1.80, 
each volume. 
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BASIC SCIENCE UNITEXTS 
Authors: Bertha M. Parker, Glenn O. Blough 


Six new Primary Unitexts ready. Now 67 titles available! 


Each Unitext is a complete unit of 36 pages on a science topic, 
beautifully and accurately illustrated and written in simple 


language. The Unitext Program is flexible and easily adapt- 
able to any course of study. 
PRIMARY 


* Animals and Their Young 

Animals Round the Year 

*Animals That Live To- 
gether 


* How the Sun Helps Us 
Insect Parade, The 

* Pet Show, The 

Plants Round the Year 

An Aquarium * Useful Plants and Animals 
* Birds in the Big Woods Water Appears and Disap- 
Doing Work pears 


* New—just published. 


INTERMEDIATE 


Air About Us, The Magnets 

Animal Travels Plant and Animal Partner- 
Animals of Yesterday ships 

Animals of the Seashore Plant Factories 

Animals We Know Reptiles 

Birds Saving Our Wild Life 
Clouds, Rain, and Snow Seeds and Seed Travels 
Dependent Plants Sky Above Us, The 

Earth A Great Storehouse Sound 


Electricity Scientist and His Tools, The 
Fire Spiders 
Fishes Stories Read from the Rocks 


Flowers, Fruits, Seeds Thermometers, Heat and 
Garden and Its Friends, The Cold 

Garden Indoors Toads and Frogs 

Gravity Trees 

Insects and Their Ways Water 

Living Things What Things Are Made Of 
Machines You As a Machine 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Ask the Weatherman Insect Societies 

Balance In Nature Life Through the Ages 
Beyond the Solar System Light 

Earth’s Changing Surface Our Ocean of Air 

Earth’s Nearest Neighbor Soil 

Fire, Friend and Foe Sun and Its Family, The 
Heat Ways of the Weather, The 


Insect Friends and Enemies 
List Price, Any Title.... $0.32 


Usual quantity discount to schools 


EVANSTON. iLL 
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WEEMS 


AERIAL NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS 
ARE STANDARD WITH 
U. S. ARMY AIR FORCE 


ENLARGED MODELS 
FOR CLASS-ROOM INSTRUCTION 


Students learn aerial navigation much more 
quickly and thoroughly with these modern 
class-room, visual aids used in conjunction 
with Weems texts and instruments. 


“WEEMS” has become an important name 
in navigation, both in the air and on the sea. 
You cannot be wrong if you follow the lead 
of the U. S. Army Air Force, the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and the British Royal Air 
Force with which Weems Navigational instru- 








ments are standard. 


Order Weems texts, instruments and enlarged 
class-room models from your Supply House 


WEEMS 
SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
Annapolis, Maryland 


or direct, 





To live most happily and 
usefully in the Air Age... 


HE ocean of air has no 

boundaries this side of 
heaven. It is navigable to the 
four corners of the earth. Cit- 
ies and countries once sepa- 
rated by days and months are 
now but hours apart. The 
natural wealth of remote 
hinterlands... Northwest Can- 
ada...Central Africa...Matto 
Grosso...Western Asia... lies 
ready for development by 
men who fly. 

Air transport changes the 
world, deeply and quickly. 
What we have seen is noth- 
ing to what we shall see after 
peace comes. Exchange of 
goods, culture and ideas will 
be incredibly speeded by the 


transport which is not slowed 
by boundaries, oceans or 
mountain ranges. 

Man needs to be prepared 
for a changed world. New 
education is called for—on 
Aviation and the sciences, 
economics and sociology 
which will be so profoundly 
affected by flight. 

> = 

School officials, principals and 
teachers throughout the coun- 
try are developing courses 
which will help our future 
citizens to live most happily 
and usefully in the Air Age. 
Link engineers are preparing 
educational materials and de- 
vices which will expedite this 
instruction. 


Link Aviation Bevices, Ine. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Makers of Link Trainers, Aviation Sextants, Star Globes and other 
devices contributing to the safety of flight. 
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PEACE TABLES... 


that will help keep Victory secure 


In schoolrooms throughout the nation, the youth 
of America are being guided toward their future 
peacetime tasks. Educators are preparing them to 
assume, with our returning heroes, the responsi- 
bilities and high purposes of a lasting peace. Sturdy 
American Seating Company school equipment 
aids the progress of their studies— Universal tables, 
and seats and desks that contribute to good 
posture and help conserve eyesight. Attractive 
“American” chairs furnish school auditoriums. 

Our present production is almost entirely lim- 
ited to products needed for war, and will so con- 
tinue until final Victory. When 
peace comes, however, we shall be 
ready, without delay, to supply 
your needs for the expanded edu- 
cational programs ahead. 

BUY AND KEEP U.S. WAR BONDS 


cMmeitcan Se ie gy Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Theatre, Auditorium, Schoo 
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nen ‘Now History IZ Will 
_ Dr. Franklin’ 


Aw by the magic of a 


B&H Filmosound Projector, 
with the film Our Constitu- 
tion rented from Filmo- 
sound Library, Benjamin 
Franklin and other Amer- 
ican leaders make history 
live and breathe! History is 
vitalized; brought to life 
on the screen, it becomes 
happenings always to be 
remembered, great men and 
deeds to be emulated. 
There are scores of fine 
16mm. sound films for 
history study which your 
school can rent easily and 
at little cost. And to teachers 


SCHOOLS ARE GETTING 
FILMOSOUNDS NOW 


Recent revision of regulations permits 
schools to extend AA2 priority ratings 
on Filmosound orders. We are filling 
school orders in the sequence of their 
receipt. To avoid unnecessary delay, 
anticipate your needs and order now. 


of virtually any other sub- 
ject, too, Filmosound Li- 
brary offers rich treasures 
of instructive films. 

A Filmosound Projector 
will reproduce these films 
with marvelous accuracy. 
Our accelerated research in 
Opti-onics—optics, elec- 
tronics, and mechanics—is 
resulting in Filmosounds 
even better than before. 


x * * 


Send the coupon for infor- 
mation on films and Filmo- 
sounds. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 


While at the AASA Regional Con- 
ference in Chicago, Feb. 19 to 21, 
be sure to see the Bell & Howell 
exhibit in Space A4. 


BUY AND HOLD MORE WAR BONDS 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7154 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send information on ( ) Edu- 
cational Films; () Filmosounds. 
School. ... 
DID ys 6 oo .6.6.0.00000040nnbEbeRs ‘ 


Seer Terre TT.  - 


Requested by.......... 


" JNEA 2-45 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics - electrONics - mechaniCs 


PRECISION-MADE BY 





! Mimeograph 
duplicator 


OPYRIGHT 1945, 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd, Toronto. 
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The Fight Jor the Rights of Children 


If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be a cause, worthy to be upheld by all the toil or sacrifice that 
the human heart can endure, it is the cause of education —HORACE MANN. 


be THE MILLIons of American children who are 
not in school at all and to the millions more 
whose schools are far below any decent standard of 
effectiveness, the teachers of America have a com- 
pelling duty. Anyone must be blind indeed who will 
study the facts given in this issue of The JourNaL 
state by state and not see that federal aid for ele- 
mentary and highschools is imperative NOW in the 
interest of child welfare and national safety. 

States with the most children have the least 
wealth; states with the most wealth have the fewest 
children. At the top of the scale are the school sys- 
tems which spend $6000 per year per class unit and, 
at the bottom, schools that spend less than $100. In 
spite of the fact that the poorer states now make far 
greater sacrifices for education than their wealthy 
neighbors, they still have inadequate schools. Our 
federal aid legislation proposes to make available 
$100,000,000 to help correct these inequalities which 
are of long standing. 

Schools are also seriously handicapped by the fact 
that teachers’ salaries, which were far too low before 
the war, have been thrown still farther out of line 
by the increases in the cost of living and wages and 
salaries in other occupations. During 1944-45, 28,000 
teachers will receive less than $600. One hundred 
and ninety-seven thousand teachers (one in every 
five) will be paid less than $1200. With an average 
wage of $2495 in government service and $2500 in 
industry, the average teacher’s salary for the country 
as a whole stands at $1625. 

Little wonder, when they can command eight or 
nine hundred dollars more in other services, which 
require less training, that teachers have left the 
schools in large numbers! One teacher in ten is 
today holding an emergency certificate and one in 
seven is new to his position. Our federal aid legis- 
lation proposes to make available $200,000,000 to 
correct these conditions by increasing teachers’ sal- 
aries to keep the schools open and effective. 

Our federal aid bill, which made more progress 
in the 78th Congress than ever before, has been re- 
introduced into the 79th Congress with only minor 


changes. Public opinion polls have shown citizens 
thruout the nation to be strongly in favor of federal 
aid. It is the business of our profession and of the 
friends of children everywhere to see that this legis- 
lation is brought to a vote as early in 1945 as possible. 
We should no more relax our efforts in the battle 
for the rights of children than we would expect the 
men on the battlefields of Europe to give up short 
of victory. However hard the fight, this battle for 
federal aid must be fought to a finish NOW. 

Let no inertia, no difference over unimportant de- 
tails, no petty personal or sectional animosities stand 
in the path of this great measure. 

There is a close parallel between this battle for 
federal aid for elementary and secondary schools 
and the battle that was fought during the last cen- 
tury to establish the land grant colleges in order 
that opportunities for advanced education might be 
more generally available. That measure was fought 
thru one Congress after another. Arguments were 
advanced against it and accepted which history has 
shown were absurd. Then as now the charge of 
federal control was raised. But finally, the measure 
was passed and signed by Abraham Lincoln in 1862. 
Few measures have contributed more to the ad- 
vance, the security, and welfare of America. The 
charge of federal control has proved groundless, 
and we have more than 80 years’ experience to show 
that the federal government can aid and foster edu- 
cation without seeking to control and dominate it. 

As our NEA president, F. L. Schlagle, has ably 
pointed out: “Federal aid to education will come. 
It will come in answer to demands for increased 
services that cannot be ignored. The profession is 
faced today with responsibilities for leadership such 
as it has never faced before. It is a matter of the 
greatest urgency that teachers support actively the 
Congressional legislation which would help the 
local communities finance the educational changes 
that are inevitable, and leave the control of the 
schools in local hands.” 


Joy Elmer Morgan, evrror 
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A PRAYER FOR FEBRUARY 


In Memory of Abraham Lincoln, February 12, 1809-April 15, 1865 


0) wearr that beats with every human heart, 
O heart that weeps with every human tear, 
O heart that sings with every human song, 
Fill our slow hearts with flood tides of Thy love; 
That they may beat with every human heart, 
That they may weep with every human tear, 
That they may sing with every human song, 
And thus, thru Thee, unite with all mankind. 


MAURICE ROWNTREE 


IN A NUTSHELL 
* Life is what YOU make it. 
* Put your leadership to the TEST OF USE. 
* Ideals are the most real and abiding things in the world. 


oe 7 . ** . . 
* Teaching—not law, war, politics, or industry—is the real 
dynamic of human advance. 


* It takes constant intelligent effort to keep in condition 
mentally or physically. 


* Our problem in modern life and education is not so much 


in knowing what to do as in DOING WHAT WE KNOW. 


* The least we can do for the children of tomorrow is to 


make the FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM a reality. 


THANK GOD FOR LEADERS 


The susiness oF LEApERs is to lead, not merely to occupy 
places of leadership which others have established. Every 
noble achievement was at first impossible. It was impossible 
because it is difficult for the human mind to accept a new 
idea. The business of leaders is to help people feel at home 
in the presence of new ideas. 


AND THEY SHALL VOTE OUR DESTINY! 


Tue 1940 census made the first complete inventory of 
the educational status of the entire population of the United 
States. The figures clearly show the need for federal aid. 
According to the U. S. Statistical Abstract, among 74,775,836 
persons 25 years old and over: 


2,799,923 [3-7 percent] had less than one year of schooling 
7,304,689 |9.8 percent] had 1-4 years of schooling 

8 11.4 percent] had 5 and 6 years of schooling 
25,897,953 [34-6 percent] had 7 and 8 years of schooling 
11,181,995 [15 percent] had 1-3 years highschool 

10,551,680 [14.1 percent] had 4 years highschool 

4,075,184 [5.4 percent] had 1-3 years of college 

3,407,331 | 4.6 percent] had 4 or more years of college 
1,041,970 | 1.4 percent | were not reported 


515,111 





FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM GAINS MOMENTUM 


Gecrerary Water Maxwett of the Arizona Education 
Association wires that its delegate assembly unanimous]; 
adopted a plan which permits locals to unify their member- 
ship with the NEA and the state association. Locals rep- 
resenting more than 50 percent of the members of the 
state association have already entered into the agreement. 

Executive Secretary M. P. Moe whose excellent statement, 
One Profession Now, appeared in Tue Journat for Decem- 
ber reports that the Montana Education Association at its 
Delegate Assembly on December 16 amended its consti- 
tution to provide united membership—local, state, and na- 
tional. Montana is the first state to unify membership for 
all three units. Oregon was the first state to unify member- 
ship for the state and national. Executive Secretary Frank 
W. Parr reports that Oregon has already far exceeded its 
NEA membership quota for 1944-45. 

Executive Secretary Joe A. Chandler reports that the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the Washington Education Asso- 
ciation adopted an amendment to its constitution providing 
united membership in all three units where reciprocal ar- 
rangements are assured. The plan will now go to the %6 
affliated units of the WEA for action. 

Other states which have adopted the FIVE-YEAR PRO- 
GRAM include Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, and Vermont. 

The achievement of the FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM de- 
pends upon the leadership of the various state associations 
The leaders of the state associations noted above are to be 
heartily congratulated upon their vision and initiative. Their 
able pioneering will make history. They have set a pattern 
which every state association in the nation will wish to 
follow within the five-vear period. 


A TIMELY PROGRAM 


Tue crrerances of President Roosevelt on educational 
matters as reported on the next page reflect a timely and 
wholesome interest in education on the part of the adminis- 
tration. The recommendations for the reorganization and 
expansion of the United States Office of Education have been 
worked out in cooperation with U. S. Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker and are in keeping with efforts which the 
National Education Association has made for many years to 
have the Office of Education given sufficient funds to 
enable it to meet increasing demands for effective service 
to education. 

We hope in the next issue of Tue JourNat to outline more 
fully the plans for reorganization of the “Office” which are 
contemplated in the President’s Budget Message. 

We are expecting to give in the March issue most en- 
couraging news of progress in our long battle for federal 
aid for education which is now entering a most interesting 
and promising phase. 
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THE PRESIDENT 
fr EDUCATION 


Speaks Up 


STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE TO THE 
CONGRESS, Saturday, January 6, 1945 


In the state of the Union message last year 
[ set forth what I considered to be an American 
economic bill of rights. 

I said then, and I say now, that these eco- 
nomic truths represent a second bill of rights 
under which a new basis of security and pros- 
perity can be established for all—regardless of 
station, race, or creed. 

Of these rights the most fundamental, and 
one on which the fulfilment of the others in 
large degree depends, is the “right to a useful 
and remunerative job in the industries or shops 
or farms or mines of the nation.” In turn, 
others of the economic rights of American 
citizenship such as the right to a decent home, 
to a good education, to good medical care, to 
social security, to reasonable farm income, will, 
if fulfilled, make major contributions to achiev- 
ing adequate levels of employment. 

The federal government must see to it that 
these rights become realities—with the help of 
states, municipalities, business, labor, and agri- 
culture... . 

An expanded social security program and 
adequate health and education programs must 
play essential roles in a program designed to 
support individual productivity and mass pur- 
chasing power. I shall communicate further 
with the Congress on these subjects at a later 
date. 


BUDGET MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE CONGRESS, Tuesday, January 9, 1945 


As a part of the budget for the fiscal year 
1946, I am recommending reorganization of the 
basic structure of the Office of Education. This 
reorganization will facilitate service to the 
states in the development of more adequate 





educational programs with proper emphasis on 
all the various aspects of education. 

The training and educational programs of 
the Army, the Navy, and civilian agencies dur- 
ing this war have broadened our conception 
of the role that education should play in our 
national life. The records of selective service 
reveal that we have fallen far short of a suitable 
standard of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. If a suitable standard is to be maintained 
in all parts of the country, the federal govern- 
ment must render aid where it is needed—but 
only where it is needed. Such financial aid 
should involve no interference with state and 
local control and administration of educational 
programs. It should simply make good our na- 
tional obligation to all our children. This coun- 
try is great enough to guarantee the right to 
education adequate for full citizenship. .. . 

We must develop the human standards and 
material resources of the nation, which in turn 
will tend to increase our productivity and 
most effectively support business expansion and 
employment. Our program should include pro- 
vision for extended social security, including 
medical care; for better education, public health, 
and nutrition; for the improvement of our 
homes, cities, and farms; and for the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities and river val- 
leys. We must plan now so that these programs 
can become effective when manpower and ma- 
terial are available. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SUMMARY BUDGET 
STATEMENTS, Tuesday, January 9, 1945 


An increase of $619,265 is recommended for 
expanding and strengthening the regular Office 
of Education. A complete reorganization of the 
basic structure of the Office is involved for the 
purpose of giving proper emphasis to all the 
various aspects of education. 
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A PRAYER FOR FEBRUARY 


In Memory of Abraham Lincoln, February 12, 1809-April 15, 1865 


() vesrr that beats with every human heart, 
O heart that weeps with every human tear, 
O heart that sings with every human song, 
Fill our slow hearts with flood tides of Thy love; 
That they may beat with every human heart, 
That they may weep with every human tear, 
That they may sing with every human song, 
And thus, thru Thee, unite with all mankind. 


MAURICE ROWNTREE 


IN A NUTSHELL 
* Life is what YOU make it. 
* Put your leadership to the TEST OF USE. 
* Ideals are the most real and abiding things in the world. 


*. 7 . . . . . 
* Teaching—not law, war, politics, or industry—is the real 
dynamic of human advance. 


* Jt takes constant intelligent effort to keep in condition 
mentally or physically. 


* Our problem in modern life and education is not so much 


in knowing what to do as in DOING WHAT WE KNOW. 


* The least we can do for the children of tomorrow is to 


make the FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM a reality. 


THANK GOD FOR LEADERS 


The susivess or LEApERs is to lead, not merely to occupy 
places of leadership which others have established. Every 
noble achievement was at first impossible. It was impossible 
because it is difficult for the human mind to accept a new 
idea. The business of leaders is to help people feel at home 
in the presence of new ideas. 


AND THEY SHALL VOTE OUR DESTINY! 


Tue 1940 CENsus made the first complete inventory of 
the educational status of the entire population of the United 
States. The figures clearly show the need for federal aid. 
According to the U. S. Statistical Abstract, among 74,775,836 
persons 25 years old and over: 


to 


:799,923 [3.7 percent] had less than one year of schooling 
7,304,689 [9.8 percent] had 1-4 years of schooling 

8,515,111 [11.4 percent] had 5 and 6 years of schooling 
34.6 percent] had 7 and 8 years of schooling 
11,181,995 [15 percent] had 1-3 years highschool 

10,551,680 [14.1 percent] had 4 years highschool 

4,075,184 |5.4 percent] had 1-3 years of college 

3,407,331 [4.6 percent] had 4 or more years of college 
1,041,970 [1.4 percent] were not reported 
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FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM GAINS MOMENTUM 


Secretary Wattrer Maxwe t of the Arizona Education 
Association wires that its delegate assembly unanimousl\ 
adopted a plan which permits locals to unify their member. 
ship with the NEA and the state association. Locals rep- 
resenting more than 50 percent of the members of the 
state association have already entered into the agreement. 

Executive Secretary M. P. Moe whose excellent statement, 
One Profession Now, appeared in Tue Journat for Decem- 
ber reports that the Montana Education Association at its 
Delegate Assembly on December 16 amended its consti- 
tution to provide united membership—tocal, state, and _na- 
tional. Montana is the first state to unify membership for 
all three units. Oregon was the first state to unify member- 
ship for the state and national. Executive Secretary Frank 
W. Parr reports that Oregon has already far exceeded its 
NEA membership quota for 1944-45. 

Executive Secretary Joe A. Chandler reports that the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the Washington Education Asso- 
ciation adopted an amendment to its constitution providing 
united membership in all three units where reciprocal ar- 
rangements are assured. The plan will now go to the %6 
afhliated units of the WEA for action. 

Other states which have adopted the FIVE-YEAR PRO. 
GRAM include Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, and Vermont. 

The achievement of the FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM de- 
pends upon the leadership of the various state associations 
The leaders of the state associations noted above are to be 
heartily congratulated upon their vision and initiative. Thei: 
able pioneering will make history. They have set a pattern 
which every state association in the nation will wish to 
follow within the five-year period. 


A TIMELY PROGRAM 


Tre crrerances of President Roosevelt on educational 
matters as reported on the next page reflect a timely and 
wholesome interest in education on the part of the adminis- 
tration. The recommendations for the reorganization and 
expansion of the United States Office of Education have been 
worked out in cooperation with U. S. Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker and are in keeping with efforts which the 
National Education Association has made for many years to 
have the Office of Education given sufficient funds to 
enable it to meet increasing demands for effective service 
to education. 

We hope in the next issue of Tue JourNnat to outline more 
fully the plans for reorganization of the “Office” which are 
contemplated in the President’s Budget Message. 

We are expecting to give in the March issue most en- 
couraging news of progress in our long battle for federal 
aid for education which is now entering a most interesting 
and promising phase. 
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THE PRESIDENT 
fr EDUCATION 


Speaks Up 


STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE TO THE 
CONGRESS, Saturday, January 6, 1945 


In the state of the Union message last year 
[ set forth what I considered to be an American 
economic bill of rights. 

I said then, and I say now, that these eco- 
nomic truths represent a second bill of rights 
under which a new basis of security and pros- 
perity can be established for all—regardless of 
station, race, or creed. 

Of these rights the most fundamental, and 
one on which the fulfilment of the others in 
large degree depends, is the “right to a useful 
and remunerative job in the industries or shops 
or farms or mines of the nation.” In turn, 
others of the economic rights of American 
citizenship such as the right to a decent home, 
to a good education, to good medical care, to 
social security, to reasonable farm income, will, 
if fulfilled, make major contributions to achiev- 
ing adequate levels of employment. 

The federal government must see to it that 
these rights become realities—with the help of 
states, municipalities, business, labor, and agri- 
culture... . 

An expanded social security program and 
adequate health and education programs must 
play essential roles in a program designed to 
support individual productivity and mass pur- 
chasing power. I shall communicate further 
with the Congress on these subjects at a later 
date. 


BUDGET MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE CONGRESS, Tuesday, January 9, 1945 


As a part of the budget for the fiscal year 
1946, I am recommending reorganization of the 
basic structure of the Office of Education. This 
reorganization will facilitate service to the 
states in the development of more adequate 
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educational programs with proper emphasis on 
all the various aspects of education. 

The training and educational programs of 
the Army, the Navy, and civilian agencies dur- 
ing this war have broadened our conception 
of the role that education should play in our 
national life. The records of selective service 
reveal that we have fallen far short of a suitable 
standard of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. If a suitable standard is to be maintained 
in all parts of the country, the federal govern- 
ment must render aid where it is needed—but 
only where it is needed. Such financial aid 
should involve no interference with state and 
local control and administration of educational 
programs. It should simply make good our na- 
tional obligation to all our children. This coun- 
try is great enough to guarantee the right to 
education adequate for full citizenship... . 

We must develop the human standards and 
material resources of the nation, which in turn 
will tend to increase our productivity and 
most effectively support business expansion and 
employment. Our program should include pro- 
vision for extended social security, including 
medical care; for better education, public health, 
and nutrition; for the improvement of our 
homes, cities, and farms; and for the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities and river val- 
leys. We must plan now so that these programs 
can become effective when manpower and ma- 
terial are available. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SUMMARY BUDGET 
STATEMENTS, Tuesday, January 9, 1945 


An increase of $619,265 is recommended for 
expanding and strengthening the regular Office 
of Education. A complete reorganization of the 
basic structure of the Office is involved for the 
purpose of giving proper emphasis to all the 
various aspects of education. 
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AMOUNTS AND PURPOSES 


Equalization Fund—$100,000,000 annually, for more 
nearly equalizing educational opportunities among and 
within the states. 

Emergency Fund—$200,000,000 each year in which 
Congress finds an emergency for payment of salaries 
of teachers for any or all of these purposes: Keeping 
schools open not less than 160 days, employing addi- 
tional teachers to relieve overcrowded classes, raising 
substandard salaries, adjusting salaries to meet in- 
creased cost of living. 


APPORTIONMENT 


Equalization Fund—Apportioned to states according 
to financial need as measured by number of persons 
5 to 17 and total income payments in respective states. 
The poorer the state, the larger its share of aid. 
Emergency Fund—Apportioned to states on basis of 
number of pupils in average daily attendance in public 
schools. 
NO FEDERAL CONTROL 


Control of schools is reserved strictly to the states and ° 


local school systems and forbidden to any federal ofh- 
cials or agencies. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS AIDED 


Funds are made available to states for aiding public 
elementary schools (which may include kindergarten 
and nursery schools) and public secondary schools 
(which may include thru the fourteenth year). Funds 
can be expended only for public agencies under public 
control. 

STATE DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


Distribution of funds within a state is to be deter- 
mined by regular state authority, the emergency funds 
being available only for teachers’ salaries. 


NO REDUCTION IN STATE SUPPORT 


To qualify for receiving federal funds a state must 
continue to spend for public schools from state funds 
at least as much as it spent in 1943-44 unless reductions 
occur from causes beyond the control of the state. 


SALARIES MUST BE INCREASED 


To qualify for receiving federal funds from the emer- 
gency fund for teachers’ salaries, a school district must 
continue to pay from state and local funds average 
salaries to teachers at least equal to those paid on 
February 1, 1945. 


SCHOOLS FOR MINORITY RACES 


In states that maintain separate schools for minority 
races, there is to be allotted for the minority schools 
a proportion of the funds that is not less than the 
proportion that the minority group is of the total 
population in the state, without a reduction in the 
proportion of funds from state and local sources spent 
for schools for the minority race. 
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WHAT YOUR STATE WOULD RECEIVE 


The following table of estimated allotments to states under our proposed 
federal aid bill shows approximately what your state would receive if 
this important legislation is passed by Congress. The welfare of children 
and the schools for generations hinges on the success of this measure. 
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and 
Educational Inequality sic. :iacs.: 


QUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY is one of the 

distinctive tenets of American life. 
The strange fact exists, however, that 
while we exalt this ideal, we flagrantly 
violate it at a most crucial point. We 
fail to provide educational opportunity 
for millions of American children and 
youth. 

There is abundant evidence on this 
matter. The 1940 federal census listed 
nearly 3,000,000 adults who had never 
attended any school. More than 10,000,- 
ooo adults were classified as virtual il- 
literates. Nearly 2,000,000 children, aged 
six to 15, were enumerated who were 
not attending any kind of a school. 

The shocking revelations of the first 
world war are being repeated in the 
second. Nearly 5,000,000 men have been 
rejected by selective service for educa- 
tional, physical, and mental deficiencies, 
a considerable percentage of which could 
have been prevented or remedied by ef- 
fective educational and health opportun- 
ities. Hundreds of thousands of our 
young men have had to sign their se- 
lective service cards with a mark rather 
than a signature. Every state in the 
Union has contributed its quota of these 
victims of educational neglect. 

How can these things be true? Does 
not the nation spend more than two 
billion dollars a year for free public edu- 
cation? How can it be that millions of 
American children and youths are de- 
nied even the most meager educational 
opportunity ? 

Some two years ago a nationwide 
study was launched to discover the fi- 
nancial basis of the fact that, so far as 
education is concerned, our nation stands 
not for equal but for unequal opportun- 
ity. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the Southern States 
Work Conference on School Adminis- 
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qual Upportunity 


It was financed by an appropriation 
from the General Education Board. The 


Expenditures in the United States, by 
John K. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler. 
JOHN K. NORTON Report of the Cooperative Study of Pub- 
Dior Eaccation, Teachers College, CoumbeaUrwesiy”” HC School Expenditures. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place Northwest, Washington, D. C., 
tration, and the National Education As- 1944. Two volumes. 40gp., mimeo- 
sociation all actively participated in graphed. $3.] 
planning and conducting the inquiry. The investigation set itself the ambi- 






























CHART 1 -- DISTRIBUTION OF CLASSROOM UNITS ACCORDING TO LEVELS OF EXPENDITURE 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER CLASSROOM UNIT 
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Total 21,825,628 974,754 100.00 
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CHART 2 - STATE MEDIAN LEVELS OF SUPPORT PER CLASSROOM UNIT 


THE 48 STATES AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER CLASSROOM UNIT 
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tious task of collecting data from each of 
the 115,000 local school administrative 
units of the United States as to the size 
of the educational job to be done and as 
to money available to finance this job. 
The object was to provide a graphic in- 
ventory of the financing of education 
and to establish a reference point or 
bench mark against which to measure 
school finance changes during the war 
and postwar years. Accordingly, data 
were collected for 1939-40, a year when 
the nation had largely emerged from 
the depression of the 1930s, but had not 
yet entered the period of war prosperity. 

In order to give greater meaning and 
comparability to the data, they were or- 
ganized on the basis of expenditure per 
classroom unit. For practical purposes 
the classroom unit is the same as a class- 
room or teaching group. More precisely, 


the number of classroom units in a 
school system is the number of class- 
rooms it would have if it followed aver- 
age practice as to class size, taking 
account of the number of children in 
attendance and the conditions under 
which they attend. Thus, all types of 
school districts are put on a comparable 
basis as to load, from large city school 
systems where classrooms of 25 to 35 
children are feasible to sparsely popu- 
lated areas where one-room schools of 
only five to ten children are maintained. 

What was the situation in the United 
States as to expenditure per classroom 
unit for the typical year 1939-40? For 
every group of children for which a class- 
room should have been maintained, ac- 
cording to common practice, how much 
was available with which to provide a 
teacher, fuel to heat the classroom, books 


and other instructional materials, health 
and other special services, such overhead 
costs as administration and supervision, 
and all other current expenses for a 
year? 

Chart 1 gives the answer for the 
United States as a whole. The top of 
the chart reveals that some school sys- 
tems annually expend $6000 per class- 
room unit. There are 790 such classroom 
units, involving 19,497 children in aver- 
age daily attendance, according to the 
table accompanying Chart 1. At the bot- 
tom of the chart are other school systems 
which expend less than $100 per class- 
room unit per year. There are 1674 such 
classroom units, involving 38,253 chil- 
dren in average daily attendance. 

The range in the amount expended 
yearly per classroom unit, therefore, is 
more than 60 to 1. Some children get 60 
times as much educational opportunity, 
so far as financial support determines, as 
others receive. Chart 1, therefore, is a 
visual exhibit of educational inequality 
in the United States. 

What is the minimum amount which 
should be available to provide a decent 
educational opportunity for the children 
of a typical classroom—to pay for all the 
items listed above for a year? No matter 
what figure one may give in answering 
this question, there are hundreds of 
thousands if not millions of children in 
school systems which fall below the min- 
imum specified. If $1600 per classroom, 
the median for the nation as a whole, 1s 
proposed as a necessary minimum, then 
there are 9,845,000 children in school 
systems which expend less than this 
amount per classroom unit. If $1200 15 
the accepted minimum, then 6,387,000 
children attend substandard school sys- 
tems. Even if $600 is selected, there are 
1,724,000 children in school systems fi- 
nanced below this poverty level per year. 

Is there any justification for sending 
some children to $100 and $200 class- 
rooms, while others go to $5000 and 
$6000 classrooms? Some differences in 
amounts expended may be justified since 
a dollar buys more in some communities 
than in others. Does this fact justify 
the differences in financial provision for 
education revealed in Chart 1? 

Before answering this question, let us 
analyze the situation in low-cost com- 
munities. The typical worker is not ef- 
ficient. He lacks vocational education. 
He has a low income. He cannot buy 
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much. He probably does not have an 
automobile, running water, a bathtub, 
or a radio. His family lives in a hovel. 
No books and few if any magazines 
ever get into his home. The family is 
poorly fed from the standpoint of qual- 
ity if not quantity. Health standards and 
medical service are almost nonexistent. 
The birthrate and the deathrate are high. 

What kind of educational opportunity 
should be offered in such a community? 
Should it merely preserve the existing 
situation—or seek to improve it? Should 
it strive to produce citizens with greater 
vocational competence, greater produc- 
tivity, greater purchasing power? 
Should it strive for more attractive and 
more healthful homes? Should good 
books and magazines be made available 
to the children in attendance? Should 
school attendance laws be enforced in 
this community? Should school health 
service be provided? What kind of 
teacher should be employed? Should she 
be well prepared for her job? Is her job 
less or more difficult than that of the 
typical teacher? 

In the light of these questions, how 
much should be available to support a 
schoolroom for a year, in a low-cost, low- 
standard-of-living community? Should 
it be $500, $1000, $2000, or more? The 
facts of Table 1 can be appraised on the 
basis of the answer given. 

Differences of two or perhaps even 
three to one in level of school support in 
different types of communities may per- 
haps be justified, assuming an adequate 
minimum of support in all communities. 


But differences of five to one, ten to one, 
and even 60 to one in provision for the 
financial support of schools are an out- 
rage in the richest nation—the richest 
democracy—in the world! It is doubly 
an outrage when millions of children 
attend schools in which the amount 
available per classroom is so small that 
it cannot possibly purchase decent edu- 
cational opportunity. Such neglect of our 
inner bastions threatens our national in- 
tegrity as seriously as the danger of ag- 
gression from the outside. 

Chart 2 gives state median expendi- 
tures per classroom unit. The figure for 
each state may be ascertained by con- 
sulting the horizontal scale. The median 
expenditures per classroom unit of states 
near the top of the charts are: New 
York, $4100, which is the figure of New 
York City; California, $3500; New Jer- 
sey and District of Columbia, $3200; 
Connecticut, $2500; and Massachusetts, 
$2400. The median expenditures per 
classroom unit of states near the bottom 
of the chart are: Mississippi, $400; Ar- 
kansas, $500; Alabama and Kentucky, 
$700; Virginia, Georgia, and Tennessee, 
$800; and North Carolina and North 
Dakota, $900. In interpreting these fig- 
ures it should be realized that in each 
state there are as many classrooms be- 
low the median as there are above it. 

Charts 3 to 8 give profiles of ex- 
penditure per classroom unit for the 
United States and five selected states. 
The inner portions of these charts, en- 
closed in the heavy black lines, give the 
profiles of expenditure per classroom 


unit and are comparable to Chart 1 for 
the United States. The breadth or nar- 
rowness of each chart reveals whether 
educational opportunity rests on a broad 
or a narrow financial foundation. 

Chart 4 shows that in 1939-40 Cali- 
fornia had some school systems which 
expended as much as $6000 per class- 
room unit, and some which expended 
as little as $1200 a year. Mississippi’s top 
school districts expended $2700 per class- 
room and those at the bottom less than 
$100. Similarly read the charts for the 
other states. The profiles for the south- 
ern states, which organize classrooms at- 
tended by white and by Negro children 
separately, distinguish between the two 
groups—the white portions of the pro- 
file indicating the white classroom units 
and the black portions the Negro class- 
room units. 

The crossed portions of Charts 3 to 8 
indicate what it would cost in each case 
to lift all school systems expending less 
than the national median per classroom 
unit ($1600) up to this figure. For the 
United States as a whole, it would 
cost $316,000,000 to lift every classroom 
unit costing less than $1600 up to this 
level of expenditure. 

In California and New York only a 
very few districts spent less than $1600 
per classroom unit in 1939-40. California 
and New York could have lifted all dis- 
tricts up to the $1600 level of expendi- 
ture for $84,600 and $1,818,200 respec- 
tively. In states of such size and wealth, 
such amounts can easily be raised. In 
fact, both California and New York 





CHART 3 — BISTRIBSTION OF CLASSROOM BRITS ACCORDING TO LEVELS OF EXPENDITURE 
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AMOUNT NECESSARY IN ADDITION 
TO 1939-40 CURRENT EXPENDITURES 
TO EQUALIZE TO THE 


& NATIONAL MEDIAN LEVEL 
$315,623,100 





CHART 4 — DISTRIBETION OF CLASSROOM GRITS ACCORDING TO LEVELS OF EXPENDITURE 
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AMOUNT NECESSARY 
{N ADDITION TO 1939-40 
CURRENT EXPENDITURES 
TO EQUALIZE TO THE 
NATIONAL MEDIAN 
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$84,600 
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CHART S - DISTRIBETION OF CLASSROOM GRITS ACCORDING TS LEVELS OF EXPERDITURE 


MISSISSIPP 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER CLASSROGH GuIT 
$500 1,000 1,508 2.000 2.508 1000 1,500 4000 4508 S008 S08 6.008 








AMOUNT NECESSARY IN ADDITION 
To 1959-40 CURRENT EXPENDITURES 
TO EQUALIZE TO THE 


NATIONAL MEDIAN LEVEL 
$23.264,400 
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CHART G ~ DISTRIBUTION OF CLASSROOM BRITS ACCORDING TO LEVELS OF EXPENDITURE 


NEW YORK 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER CLASSROOM UNIT 
$500 1,000 1,500 2,000 2,500 3,000 3,500 4.000 4,500 5,000 5,500 6,000 
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CHART 7 — DISTRIBUTION OF CLASSROOM GRITS ACCORDING TO LEVELS OF EXPENDITURE 


NORTH DAKOTA 


CORRENT EXPENDITORE PER CLASSROGM UNIT 
$500 1900 1,800 2,000 2,500 3,000 3,500 4.000 4,500 5.000 5,500 6,000 


AMOUNT NECESSARY IN ADDITION 
TO 1939-40 CURRENT EXPEND- 
TURES TO EQUALIZE TO THE 
Fa) NATIONAL MEDIAN LEVEL 
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CAANT S — DISTRIBETION OF CLASSROOM OHITS ACCORDING TO LEVELS OF EXPENDITURE 
ALABAMA 
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have taken action since 1939-40 which 
substantially improves the financial sta- 
tus of their lower expenditure districts. 

In states such as Mississippi, North 
Dakota, and Alabama, it would cost 
relatively large sums to establish a mini- 
mum expenditure per classroom unit of 
$1600. The amounts required in these 
states for such a minimum follow: Mis- 
Sissippi, $23,284,400; North Dakota, $5,- 
325,000; and Alabama, $22,646,000. The 
relationship between actual expenditures 
in 1939-40 and the cost of lifting all dis- 
tricts expending less than $1600 per class- 
room unit up to that figure, is graphi- 
cally presented for each state. The area 
within the profile, represents 1939-40 ex- 
penditure. The crossed area represents 
additional cost to establish a minimum 
for the state of $1600—the 
median. 


national 


Would it be feasible for states such as 
Mississippi, North Dakota, and Ala- 
bama to finance a $1600 minimum ex- 
penditure on their own resources? To 
answer this question let us assign the 
effort made by the United States to 
finance education, as indicated by the 
ratio of expenditures for public educa- 
tion to income received by the people, 
the value of 100. On this basis the effort 
made by the states of Charts 4 to 8 to 
finance education is as follows: Calli- 
fornia, 103; New York, 102; Mississippi, 
133; North Dakota, 135; and Alabama, 
107. . 

In short, the states with the least ade- 
quate school support are already making 


an economic effort to finance education 
which involves substantially greater sac- 
rifice than that made by the nation as a 
whole and by the states with relatively 
high levels of school support. 

States with incomes per capita and 
per pupil comparable to Mississippi, 
North Dakota, and Alabama, in order 
to provide a minimum level of support 
of $1600 per classroom unit, would have 
to make an economic effort to finance 
education, far greater than any state 
has yet made. For example, the highest 
effort made by any state to finance edu- 
cation in 1940 was 166, as compared 
with 1oo for the United States as a 
whole. Mississippi made an effort of 
133 to provide its meager level of school 
support. This effort is a third higher 
than the country as a whole and is ex- 
ceeded by only seven of the 48 states. 
In order to fill out its profile of expendi- 
ture to provide a minimum of $1600 
annually for all classroom units as indi- 
cated in Chart 5, Mississippi would 
have to triple its school expenditures 
and make an effort of 345, which is 
more than three times that of the nation 
as a whole, and double that of the state 
making the top effort to finance its 
schools. 

The situation in Mississippi is essen- 
tially duplicated in Alabama and a con- 
siderable number of other states, most 
of which are in the south, but some of 
which, such as North Dakota, are in 
other regions. 


The figures given in this article refer 
only to children in school and to the sup- 
port to finance their education. There 
is also inequality as to the percentage 
of children not in school. 

The 1940 federal census listed the fol- 
lowing percentages of children aged six 
to 13 not in school in the five states dealt 
with in Charts 4 to 8: California, 3.67: 
New York, 4.10; North Dakota, 6.61; 
Alabama, 13.48; and Mississippi, 15.45. 

The evidence presented in this state- 
ment justifies three conclusions: 

First, shocking inequalities exist in 
the United States in the provision mad 
for education of American children. 
Millions of children are either being de- 
nied all educational opportunity or the 
provision made for their schooling is so 
meager that their preparation for citi- 
zenship is wholly inadequate. 


Second, the denial of decent educa- 
tional opportunity to millions of Amer- 
ican children and youth in the United 
States will continue so long as_ the 
financing of education rests almost 
solely on the fiscal resources of the indi- 
vidual states. 


Third, the immediate and effective 
remedying of the situation, under which 
millions of American children 
youth are denied educational oppor- 
tunity is a matter of primary public 
concern, because this situation violates 
one of the fundamental tenets of Ameri- 
can life and constitutes a continuing 
source of national weakness. 


and 
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We Oppose Federal CONTROL of Education 


HARRIS & EWING AND NEA STAFF PHOTOS 


NE OF THE chief arguments which 

has been advanced against federal 
aid legislation sponsored by Senator 
Hill, Congressman Ramspeck, and my- 
self is that it would mean federal con- 
trol of education. There is no founda- 
tion for this argument. 

From its very beginning our national 
government has given various forms of 
aid to the states to foster education. 
Whether there is no federz. control, 
some degree of federal contrcl, or < full 
measure of federal control over educa- 
tion in federal statutes authorizing or 
appropriating federal money for schools 
is subject entirely to the judgment, dis- 
cretion, and action of Congress itself. 

The history of federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion legislation bears clearcut and indis- 
putable evidence of the power of Con- 
gress to do precisely what it wants. It 
can appropriate federal money without 
federal control, with some degree of fed- 
eral control, or with a full measure of 
federal control, 

The amount of federal control over 
local and state school systems resulting 
from grants of land—in the aggregate 
exceeding in area ten states the size of 
Maryland—for educational purposes has 
been negligible. 

This is likewise true of many acts of 
Congress appropriating federal money 
which was later spent by the states and 
localities for schools. Neither state nor 
local control over education suffered 
from federal incursions as a result of 
the United States deposit fund act of 
1533, the surplus revenue distribution 
act of 1837, the distributive fund act of 
1541, the federal forest-reserve county 
lund act of 1g08, the federal mineral- 


royalty grant of 1920, and many others. 

In all these instances Congress pro- 
vided financial assistance io the states 
and localities for the support of educa- 
tion without taking from the states and 
localities their control over school ad- 
ministration, personnel, the curriculum, 
instruction, the methods or materials of 
instruction. 

What Congress has done it can do 
again. There is no power under the 
Constitution, except Congress volun- 
tarily abdicate its own authority, that 
can take from this great legislative body 
the right and the opportunity to pro- 
vide larger amounts of needed federal 
aid to education without taking the 
control of education into its own hands. 

For more than 150 years the Amer- 
ican tradition has been to assist the states 
and localities without taking from them 
the control of their educational pro- 
grams. However, when funds for 
schools or for any phase of the school 
program are made available indirectly 
thru noneducational agencies, there has 
been federal control. We think that the 
surest way to avoid federal control is 
to give enough aid channeled thru the 
United States Office of Education and 
the state departments of education di- 
rectly to the states so that their school 
systems can be made effective under 
local and state management and control. 

The legislation which we are sponsor- 
ing in the 79th Congress [S. 181 and 
H. R. 1296] for the purpose of increas- 
ing the amount of federal aid, already 
going to public education, is strictly in 
keeping with the American tradition of 
federal aid to education without federal 
control of the administration, personnel, 


By 
ELBERT D. THOMAS 


1! ° 5A Cc s+ no r r m i! ~ 
United States Senator f Utah 


SPONSORS OF THE FEDERAL AID BILL 
Robert Ramspeck, left 
Elbert D. Thomas, center 


Lister Hill, right 





curriculum, instruction, methods and 
materials of instruction. Section One of 
the bill we are proposing goes farther in 
affording protection for state and local 
control of education against federal en- 
croachment than any federal aid meas- 
ure that has ever been proposed or en- 
acted by the Congress of the United 
States. 

This bill creates no new federal ad- 
ministrative agency. It provides no sys- 
tem of federal patronage. It creates no 
new federal jobs. The bill is the antithe- 
sis of bureaucracy. It sets up no new 
machinery for school administration. It 
utilizes the existing, regularly estab- 
lished educational agencies in the states 
and localities. It channels federal aid 
thru the U. S. Office of Education with- 
out giving to the federal agency any 
authority whatever to determine state 
or local educational policy. 

The bill is a bulwark of defense for 
the principle of state and local control 
over education. Its enactment will do 
more to guarantee and perpetuate state 
and local control over our schools than 
has been done by any law enacted by 
the Congress of the United States since 
the Constitution first went into effect. 

Those of us in Congress who are sup- 
porting federal aid are opposed to fed- 
eral control. Educational leaders thru- 
out the nation are solidly opposed to 
federal control. Citizens thruout the 
United States who have this cause at 
heart may rest assured that we who are 
leading this fight in Congress will see 
that no federal control is involved. 
There will be control only as Congress 
writes control into the basic legislation 
and we are determined that no such 
control shall be written into the legisla- 
tion now under consideration! 
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NE TEACHER in seven is new to his 
(] position in 1944-45. One in ten is 
holding an emergency certificate. One 
in five is paid less than $1200 for the 
vear’s work. This situation [see opposite 
page for estimated status of teacher per- 
sonnel in 1944-45] is fundamentally a 
result of two major causes, low teach- 
ers’ salaries and the war emergency. 
The latter must be met as best we can, 
placing the winning of the war first. 
But teachers’ salaries and some of the 
effects of the emergency must be met 
immediately thru state and _ national 
legislative action and the decisions of 
state and local boards of education. 

Inadequate salaries—The outlook for 
1944-45 is that 197,000 teachers (20 in 
every 100) will be paid less than $1200; 
28,000 (3 in every 100), less than $600. 
More than half will be paid less than 
the $2000 minimum paid to federal 
government professional employees. 

Teacher turnover—Nearly 15 percent 
(127,000 teachers) will be new to their 
positions for 1944-45. As was true in 
1942-43 and in 1943-44 the greatest 
amount of shifting is in the Middlewest, 
South, and a few New England states— 
the areas characterized by large propor- 
tions of low-salaried positions. 

Gains and losses in number of teach- 
ers, 1944-45—Teacher turnover does not 
measure the number of persons leaving 
teaching, since many socalled “new” 
teachers have shifted from other school 
systems. In 1943-44 about 29,000 teachers 
entered the military forces; this year 
(June 1944-May 1945) these expected 
losses are estimated at 5000. Apparently 
in 1943-44 the profession lost 25,000 to 
war industries and similar nonteaching 
employment; in 1944-45 this loss may 
amount to 15,000. The total number 
leaving the profession because of these 
or other reasons such as nonteaching 
employment, marriage, and old-age re- 
tirement, may be expected to reach not 
less than 60,000 for 1944-45. To fill this 
gap about 78,000 emergency certificates 
will be issued, an increase of 20,000 over 
the number issued in 1943-44. Even by 
letting down standards to this extent, 
there were an estimated 10,000 vacan- 
cies for which teachers were being 
sought in October 1944. 
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Enrolments in teacher education— 
Preliminary reports in October 1944 
from 141 teachers colleges and normal 
schools show a total enrolment 53 per- 
cent below 1941-42. This shows no im- 
provement over 1942-43 when enrol- 
ments were 51 percent below 1941-42, 
60 percent below 1940-41. 

Since December 1941—In 1941-42 the 
public elementary and secondary schools 
employed 926,890 teachers; this number 
has declined by 58,000. Since Pearl Har- 
bor about 280,000 teachers have left the 
profession—more than one-fourth—be- 
cause of military and related wartime 
services, another fourth to war indus- 
tries and other emergency employment, 
the remainder because of other reasons 
such as marriage, old-age retirement, 
and death. Where in 1941-42 about one 
in 200 teachers was employed on a tem- 
porary certificate, in 1944-45 nearly one 
in ten has a substandard emergency 
certificate. 

Let us seek to make immediate prog- 
ress along the following lines: 

[1] Revision of state aid programs to 


provide additional state financial support 

[2] Use of part of state surpluses to 
pay war emergency bonuses to all teachers 

[3] Adoption of (or improvement of) 
state minimum-salary laws 

[4] Setting aside of part of state sur- 
pluses for postwar educational plans and 
school building programs so as to avoid 
drains upon regular school revenues 

[5] Revision and improvement of local 
salary schedules 

[6] Federal aid (as provided by S. 181- 
H. R. 1296) to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity, to adjust teachers’ salaries to living 
costs, and to supplement the states’ efforts 
along the foregoing lines. 


Only thru teaching can the long cam- 
paign for human progress be won. Let 
us with every ounce of strength wage 
World War II on to victory. At the 
same time let us man the battle stations 
of education. Only men and women of 
ability and long vision can do the work 
of the schools—the making of citizens 
who are wise enough and brave enough 
to establish and maintain a dynamic 
world order without war. 

—NEA RESEARCH DIVISION. 








ANNUAL INCOME FROM SALARIES AND WAGES 


1938-1944 


(in current dollars as paid) 


$ 2500 


Since 1939 the average salary 
in the federal service has risen 
37 percent; of industrial em- 2300 
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risen at least 30 percent. To 
match the 1939 average salary 2100 
in purchasing power would re- 
quire at least $1850 today. Yet 
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HE crisis in the schools is so serious, 
Tike need for immediate federal aid is 
so urgent, and the possibility of an early 
victory is so promising that we are giv- 
ing more space to the subject in this 
JourNat than we have ever given before. 
We are doing this in the conviction that 
each of our members will feel a sense of 
duty to take his part in this great battle 
and will wish to use this JouRNAL as a 
working tool to make his efforts effec- 
tive. 

We have included a summary of the 
bill itself with a table showing the ap- 
proximate amount which each state 
would receive. 

We have included tables and charts 
showing the wide inequalities in school 
support, teacher turnover, and other im- 
portant factors bearing on the crisis in 
the schools. 

Members of Congress who are good 
judges of such matters believe that leg- 
islation providing federal aid for educa- 
tion can be passed this year. It would be 
a mistake, however, to assume that this 
will be an easy battle. There are many 
difficult issues before Congress requiring 
time and attention. Our task is to de- 
velop an enlightened public opinion in 
every Congressional district and to bring 
the legislation to a vote in Congress. 

The primary responsibility for keep- 
ing in touch with the state’s delegation 
in Congress falls on the leaders in the 
association. In 


state education 


most 
states there are special committees in 
each Congressional district with repre- 
sentatives in each county who will be 
kept in close touch with the situation as 


it develops in Washington. Congress- 


men may be classified into the following 
groups: 


[1] Those working actively and strongly 
for federal aid. 

|2] Those favorable but not active. 

[3] Those who are undecided. 

[4] Those who are inclined to vote 
against federal aid. 





5| Those actively working against fed- 
eral aid. 


Our problem is to strengthen the 
hands of those who are favorable; help 
those undecided to reach a 
favorable opinion; and to seek to change 
the attitude of those who have been op- 
posed. 


who are 


First, Prepare Y ourself 


[1] Make yourself familiar with the bill 
itself. Note especially what it would do for 
the schools of your state. See the summary 
on page 28 of this JournaL showing ap- 
proximately the amount of money each 
state would reccive. 

[2] Make yourself familiar with the 
facts showing educational inequality, using 
the tables given in this JourNaL. Note the 
facts for your own state and compare them 
with figures for other states. 

[3] Note that this legislation would 
provide substantial sums of money for the 
improvement of education in your state 
and that it would add on the average about 
$200 per year to the salary of each teacher. 

[4] Develop a file bringing together 
material from various sources relating to 
federal aid and to the importance of edu- 
cation where you can always have them at 
hand when needed. Keep in your file ma- 
terials from this and other Journats; Edu- 
cation a Mighty Force (free on request 
from the NEA); The Tenth Generation 


(PGL 11); Our Faith in Education (PGL 
60). 


Second, Map Out a Program of Action 


Map out a working program for your- 


self and do something everyday for 
this cause until victory is achieved. 


[1] If possible have a group at work in 
each school, with definite duties assigned 
to each. 

[2] Devote at least one program of the 
local education association at an early date 
to the subject of federal aid. 

[3] Discuss the material in this Journar 
with the local board of education as a 
basis for a program of action on the part 
of board and community. 

[4] Reproduce pertinent material from 
this JourNAL in the state education journal 
in conjunction with like or related infor. 
mation concerning the state school system. 

[5] Prepare short stories for the local 
press. Lay a ruler on each table in this 
JoURNAL under the name of your state and 
copy off the figures under each head. Then 
work these figures into a state story, adding 
any local angles from your personal ob 
servation. 

[6] Request newspapers to reproduce 
charts, graphs, and texts from this Journai 
as a special feature. Many small newspapers 
need this type of material for “fillers” and 
would be glad to have this service. 

[7] Select material which can be used 
as a basis for editorials and submit to local 
editors. 

[8] Encourage use of material for writ- 
ing letters to the “open forum” columns of 
local press. 

[9] Use Journat material for faculty 
group discussion and study. 

[10] Present copies of JouRNAL to mem- 
bers of the local ministerial association. 

[11] Organize speakers’ bureau in local 
education associations and secure speaking 
appointments before civic clubs, women’s 
organizations, labor groups, Chambers of 
Commerce, parent-teacher groups, and 
others. 

[12] Meet with chairmen of education 
committees of civic clubs and discuss with 
them the significance of the subjectmatter 
presented in the JourNAL. 

[13] Prepare series of short “record- 
ings” for use in local radio stations between 
programs. 

[14] Develop slogans for use by adver- 
tisers in local press, buses, streetcars. 

[15] Dramatize types of educational op 
portunities in the several states. 

[16] Dramatize the story of rejectees 
because of educational deficiencies. 

You will think of other things to 
do and other ways to help this great 
cause Now. An irresistible public senti- 
ment on behalf of equal opportunity and 


a fair start in life for every child under 
the American flag will assure victory. 
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‘ OUR OF US Were crossing the continent 
Fis the unexpected but happy com- 

t panionship of Dr. Winship. We repre- 
sented Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 

and New Hampshire. We determined 

to try out our friend. He alone knew as 
many teachers in these states as we to- 
gether knew, and his knowledge was 
more kindly and appreciative.” 

Tributes to A. E. Winship, the great 
“circuit rider of American education,” 
have been legion, but none perhaps give 
more of a key to his spirit and service 
than these words of a state superintend- 
ent of schools, who added: 

“The angel who keeps a record of 
kind words and friendly approbation 
alone knows how many thousand teach- 
ers today with me can say: ‘He gave me 
courage and my first professional recog- 
nition.’ ” 

A hundred years ago this month, 
February 24, 1845, in the village of Co- 
chesett, Massachusetts, Albert Edward 
Winship was born. After preparatory 
school young “Allie” attended the 
Bridgewater Normal School and An- 
dover Theological Seminary. He en- 
listed with the Sixtieth Massachusetts 
Volunteers in 1864 and remained in 
service until the close of the war. 

Then came successful years as ele- 
mentary-school principal in Newton, 
Massachusetts; professor at the Bridge- 
water Normal; Congregational minister 
in Somerville, Massachusetts; and editor 
of the Boston Traveler. 

In 1886 he found his life’s work in the 
editorship of the Journal of Education. 
For nearly half a century thereafter, 
“Winship and his Journal” contributed 
to the advance of American education. 
As the New England Journal of Edu- 
cation, the magazine had been started 
in 1875 by that grand old educator, 
Thomas W. Bicknell. Under A. E. 
Winship, the scope of the Journal ex- 
tended beyond New England and its 
outlook and influence became national. 
The Journal of Education continues 
today in the Winship tradition with 
Anson W. Belding as editor. 












me LINLULT RIDER 


O merican a 


As a young man, Albert came to 
Washington, D. C., with an excursion 
party. At a reception he was presented 
to President Hayes by Mrs. Morrill, wife 
of the famous land-grant Senator from 
Vermont, long a friend of the Winship 
family. The President, charmed by the 
alert, handsome young man with the 
sparkling eyes and sympathetic voice, 
offered to receive Winship’s entire party 
at the White House the next day. This 
conquest so impressed the gentleman 
in charge of the excursion party that he 
gave Winship a trip to California. 

Thus came one of his first trips, 
perhaps his very first, across the con- 
tinent, which as educational scout and 
lecturer he was to cross more than 
150 times. He was always in demand 
for conferences and conventions, but 
equally at home in the one-room rural 
school, which he could so glorify that 
young teachers wanted to devote their 
lives to it. Then back to his Journal he 
would rush to spread the news of the 
educational discoveries of his latest trip. 

“The Journal,” he wrote in one of his 
first editorials, “will do all in its power 
to popularize those who are doing good 
work in the profession. . . . We are at 
the service of the profession. We have 
no personal ambitions, no special per- 
sonal honors to seek, no enemies to 
punish.” 

This was his creed... 
est in others, seeking for the best, com- 
mending that best, and giving it public 
recognition. He believed that “we find 
what we persistently and earnestly 
search for always, whether it be good 
or evil, happiness or misery.” 

And so one month he was citing the 
“author of the most vital and vitalizing 
seat project work of which we have 
known.” Or the next month he was call- 
ing attention to “the most beautiful flag 
drill we have ever seen.” Or he was re- 
marking that “at present Stanford Uni- 


selfless inter- 


versity is doing the best child study in 
the country.” Or he was referring to 
“the best new thing in education in 
Louisiana.” 





A. E. WINSHIP 


FROM A PAINTING BY DONNA WILSON CRABTREE 


Indeed, he scattered superlatives so 
profusely that one is tempted to dis- 
count them. To do this is to fail com- 
pletely to appreciate Dr. Winship’s dis- 
cernment, his wide acquaintance, and 
national outlook which gave him the 
basis for intelligent comparisons. He 
did not flatter. 

“He had a genius,” says Florence 
Hale, “for discovering ability in people 
who seemed quite commonplace to 
others. Then with a strict hand, but 
with words of encouragement, he al- 
ways made those who he believed had 
ability, work and study to fit themselves 
for the places he thought they might 
one day fill. His was always construc- 
tive criticism. He was frank when 
he believed a person needed straight- 
from-the-shoulder advice, but it was 
always given in such a way that it 
did not destroy courage or belief in 
one’s self.” 

He knew Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard; was a close friend of William 
T. Harris, James M. Greenwood, Ella 
Flagg Young, Charles W. Eliot, and the 
other educational leaders of that day; 
and was the guide and inspiration of 
the new generation of educational lead- 
ership as it came along. Others might 
construct buildings or courses of study. 
Dr. Winship built men and women. 

“For more than 40 years Dr. Winship 
was a source of inspiration to me per- 
sonally,” says NEA Secretary-Emeritus 
J. W. Crabtree. “He helped me to realize 
the importance of teaching. He encour- 
aged me to have faith in myself. He 
helped me to know the points in edu- 
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cation where progress could be made 
and where leadersitip was most needed. 
When I did something worthwhile he 
commended me. If I seemed to be taking 
an unwise course he pointed out the 
dangers to me.” Hundreds of other edu- 
cators have given similar testimony. 

His optimism did not obscure his 
vision or dilute his realism. He could 
state plain facts. “The trouble with edu- 
cators thus far,” he said in 1890, “has 
been that they have generally started 
with theories. We have more theories 
to the square inch than any other class 
in the community. We throw out our 
banner, commit ourselves to our. idea, 
and then pick up such and so many 
statistics as will enable us to make a 
skilful argument.” 

Dr. Winship believed that the welfare 
of youth demanded teachers with ade- 
quate salaries protected by tenure and 
retirement. This, he knew, called for 
more generous financial support of the 
schools. “There is nothing in the world,” 
he would say, “so silly as anybody who 
thinks that this country will for a min- 
ute bow to the dictates of people who 
think our schools are costing too much. 
We have only just begun to buy edu- 
cation.” 

He had little patience with those who 
confused literacy with civic competence, 
and asserted that “for a civilized com- 
munity to boast of not being illiterate 
is like a man’s claiming charity in this 
life and heaven in the next because he 
is not a convicted criminal.” 

He believed in democratic adminis- 
tration of schools and was saying so 
back in the 1890’s, maintaining that “no 
superintendent’s work is a success which 
makes the teacher selfconscious. The 
best of all tests of the superintendent is 
the spirit of the teacher when the super- 
intendent is present and when he is 
absent.” 

“A race horse in his first colt’s year,” 
he told an NEA convention audience 
of 1926, “is stabled at a race track where 
he hears the winning horses calling to 
one another, is always seeing the horses 
racing. Before the pure-bred racing 
colt ever has a boy on his back, he gets 
all the excitement of the race, and every 
muscle quivers with aspiration for the 
track. When will the schools give the 
same thrill of aspiration and inspiration 
to boys and girls for high intellectual 
achievement?” With such figures of 


speech he salted his speeches, his writ- 
ing, and his conversation. 

Always more interested in others than 
in publicity for himself, he nevertheless 
did occasionally speak as the son of a 
father “of sterling integrity,” as the 
husband of a wife who freed him from 
many domestic cares in order that he 
might make the nation his home, as the 
father of six children whom he loved 
deeply. 

A strong believer in professional or- 
ganization, he attended his first meeting 
of the National Education Association 
in Trenton, New Jersey, in 1869. At the 
time of his death in 1933 he had attended 
more NEA meetings than any other 
member had ever done. He was in- 
tensely interested in the Association’s 
every activity. He could have had any 
office he wished, but refused all. “I have 
never been officially or directly respon- 
sible for any part of the NEA’s achieve- 
ment in these years,” he said in 1929. 
But his indirect influence and contribu- 
tion were greater than that of most of 
the officers of the Association. 

For example, believing that women 
should take their places with men in 
the government of the Association, he 
was one of the chief influences respon- 
sible for the election of Ella Flagg 
Young in 1910 as first woman president 
of the National Education Association. 

In 1932 A. E. Winship and John 
Dewey were made honorary presidents 
of the NEA, the first time this honor 
had ever been bestowed. Others were 
paying tribute to him too. Honorary 
degrees had come his way. 

Approached by a board of education 
for permission to name a school in 
his honor, Dr. Winship refused. “But 
think of the generations of boys and 
girls who will attend the A. E. Winship 
School,” persisted a board member. 
“Your name will live as long as the 
school lives. Why won’t you recon- 
sider?” 

“Just one reason,” answered Dr. Win- 
ship. “I don’t want somebody coming 
along a hundred years from now, taking 
a look at that name over the doorway 
and asking, “Well, who in the blankety- 
blank blue blazes was this man Winship 
anyhow?’ ” 

Nevertheless, tho he dodged honors 
they inevitably came. The NEA Depart- 
ment of Superintendence conferred an 
honorary life membership upon him, 


and presented him with a volume of 
personal letters of appreciation from 
every section of the country and every 
branch of the profession. At the 1927 
meeting of the Department, on his 82nd 
birthday, he was presented with a gold 
watch chain and fob. 

“T have just received a note from Dr. 
Winship who has discovered why I am 
on the platform,” said the speaker who 
made the presentation. “He has written 
to me to make it short, to say almost 
nothing, or to make it snappy.” The 
teachers of Pennsylvania, the speaker 
continued, had decided a few years ago 
that Dr. Winship would bear “watch- 
ing,” so at a lively banquet of the state 
teachers association had presented him 
with a gold watch. For this watch the 
chain was designed, with the name of 
each of the 48 states engraved on the 
link which it had given. 

Newspaper reporters liked to inter- 
view Winship, for he made “good 
copy.” But as he reached a vigorous old 
age, he sidestepped reporters’ questions 
as to the secret of his rugged health. 

“My favorite dish is cucumbers,” he 
would confess privately, “and I always 
eat them when I can get them—but I 
won't let that get into print. I don’t 
want to be the cause of the premature 
death of anyone following my ex- 
ample!” 

When he was past 80, he was visiting 
a Southern university. A reception in 
his honor was given. The governor, the 
state superintendent, everyone who 
spoke, began by addressing his “Fellow 
Georgians.” When Dr. Winship’s turn 
came, he said, “I don’t know what in 
the world I will do when I get home 
and try to say ‘Fellow Massachusetts- 
ians.’ I like to say, ‘Fellow Americans, ” 
and they cheered to the echo. 

“No man over 50 or woman over 40 
can afford to sit on the tail of progress 
and shout ‘Whoa,’” he said once, and 
again, “Marking time will kill a man 
much more quickly than marching at 
a quick step.” Dr. Winship marched 
at a quick step to the very end of his 
88 years and never once shouted 
“Whoa.” A flaming fire to the last, he 
died on the morning of February 17, 
1933, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. His 
influence, multiplied in the ideals and 
achievements of untold thousands, 
lives on.—Miprep Sanpison FENNER, 
assistant editor of THe JourNaL. 
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Schools and 


URING THE PAST FEW MONTHS, we of 
ll the Army Ground Forces have had 
much cause to be proud of the conduct 
in action of the troops who have passed 
thru our current program of military 
training. Since June 6, American sol- 
diers and their Allies have swept across 
hundreds of miles of enemy territory, 
after breaching the formidable German 
defenses in France. This spectacular ad- 
vance against the Army of a nation that 
spent a quarter of a century preparing 
for war has been made by a citizen 
army in which nine out of ten men, as 
recently as four years ago, had never 
had a day of military training. 

Altho much of the credit for turning 
millions of men reared in a democratic 





unregimented society into a hard-hitting 
and disciplined fighting force must go 
to the highly efficient programs of mili- 
tary training, the Army did not have 
to start from scratch. The men on the 
whole are well-educated with a founda- 
tion of knowledge and skills, an apti- 
tude for learning, and a familiarity with 
instructional methods that makes their 
education for war immeasurably easier. 

Experience has shown us, however, 
that we can make the school training 
of our young men even more effective 
as a means of national defense. 

Our primary mission should be to 
build by adequate general education 
citizenship which, while first in peace, 
likewise if need arises, can be supreme 
in war. The task of imbuing an army 
with the high spirit and determination 
necessary for success in combat is much 
easier when the individuals in the army 
are good citizens. This war has demon- 
strated once again that patriotism can- 
not be taught on the drill field. The 
army and navy can teach a man how to 
fight. The schools must teach him why, 
at times, he must. 

Studies of the background and cur- 
rent events of this war now are a regu- 
lar part of all army training programs. 
It has been found that many troops 
Were insufficiently acquainted with 
modern history. Our future soldiers 
should not have to be oriented along 
such lines. History and current events 
therefore are vitally important. 

The complexity of modern military 
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operations has made the accurate and 
rapid transmittal of written and verbal 
orders and instructions vastly impor- 
tant. In our campaigns we must use 
every means of communication avail- 
able to us. There are many steps be- 
tween the issuance and the execution of 
the order, and it is vital that the order 
not be misinterpreted thru  misunder- 
standing. A fundamental requirement 
for all personnel handling messages of 
any kind is a mastery of basic language 
skills, and the need for such mastery is 
not limited to communications work. 
A misread direction, a half-grasped or- 
der, an ambiguously phrased or illegibly 
written report, could easily have brought 
death to an individual or whole unit. 

The average infantryman is a special- 
ist. He knows how to assemble, dis- 
mount, maintain, repair, and operate 
most or all of the nearly twenty com- 
plicated weapons, and how to handle 
the numerous kinds of mechanical 
equipment with which the modern in- 
fantry is furnished. The technical 
knowledge and skills he acquired in his 
school workshop have more than proved 
their worth to him in time of battle. 

Most of the infantrymen have a work- 
ing knowledge of mathematics. In re- 
cent campaigns men have had to esti- 
mate heights, distances, and speeds; to 
take measurements with compasses, rul- 
ers, tapes, protractors, and scales; to 
interpret photographs, drawings, tables, 
charts, and graphs; and to work intelli- 
gently with such variables as wind, ve- 
locity, and temperature. The lives of 
their comrades too often depended on 
the angles at which they set their mor- 
tars, the range adjustments they made 
on their rifle sights, and the accuracy 
of their estimates of hostile patrols. 

A doughboy has to be tough physi- 
cally. The American infantryman who 


marched from the Normandy beach to 
the Siegfried Line performed some of 
the hardest physical feats known to man. 
With a 40-pound pack on his back, he 
walked for miles, often over rough ter- 
rain, on reduced rations, and with little 
or no sleep. Frequently, such exertions 
culminated in long periods of exhaust- 
ing close-in combat with a stubborn foe. 

No average group of Americans 
taken from civilian life now can stand 
up long under such physical strain as 
is necessary. The military conditioning 
program of increasing strenuousness 
fits them for combat. Our school athletic 
programs have helped keep our men in 
shape, but greater emphasis must be 
given to the bodily condition required 
of the combat infantryman. 

The battle of France was fought in 
the meadows and among the hedge- 
rows. It was fought by widely scattered 
individuals and units, whose sole 
method of finding the enemy, keeping 
their bearings, and maintaining com- 
mon operational standards was by 
means of military maps. In many cases 
the doughboys in the fight survived 
only thru their knowledge of fieldcraft. 

As civilization becomes more and 
more refined, there is often a tendency 
for our educators to emphasize the 
urban aspects of life, at the expense of 
the rural. War, however, frequently 
takes place in the most primitive cir- 
cumstances imaginable, and the soldier 
who is on familiar terms with nature 
can make it a valuable ally. An under- 
standing of elementary astronomy can 
be of great assistance, for example, to a 
man who has lost his bearings. 

Our school programs have served us 
perhaps better by inculcating in so many 
of our young men the spirit of team 
play. Wars are won by teams. The spirit 
of teamwork is inculcated in the youth 
of America by the schools. The army 
must have leaders. Our schools have de- 
veloped much leadership. 

Our educational system can save us 
the most valuable and_ irreplaceable 
single element in a military crisis— 
time. The better prepared our young 
men are when they enter the army, the 
quicker they can be trained. Let us plan 
together with this in view. Let us re- 
member that our security now as in the 
past depends upon the quality of our 
citizens—and that our citizens are first 
and foremost trained in our schools. 
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EUULATIUN 


in ae 
Soviet Union 


OW WAS IT PossIBLE for a population 
H 82 percent illiterate to become in 
25 years a nation not only with an out- 
standing literacy record but with a pro- 
found urge toward knowledge in the 
sciences and humanities? How was it 
possible that while waging a war in 
which the enemy regarded the simplest 
school structure as a military objective, 
the government increased the number 
of schools and supplied thousands of 
newly-trained teachers? 

In rg18 Lenin apanounced to a back- 
ward nation, “We need a huge advance- 
ment of culture. We must master the 
knowledge of all races.” This challenge 
meant the immediate construction of 
schools where none had ever existed be- 
fore, in the Arctic regions of Siberia, 
in the steppes where transportation was 
primitive, in the Urals, along the Black 
Sea, in Turkestan, Samarkand. It meant 
training teachers. It meant compiling 
textbooks not only in Russian but for 
the many minority groups within each 
republic of the USSR. Among many 
national groups only the oral word was 
known. An alphabet based on phonetics 
of the spoken tongue was developed. 
Today books are published in 75 lan- 
guages. 


How was the government to educate 


the people of the far North—the nomad 
followers of the reindeer? “Sled schools” 
were contrived so that teachers might 
accompany the wanderers. “Felt-tent 
schools” were constructed for children 
of the southern nomads. 

Today the education of the Soviet 
child begins with his first year and is 
available to him for the remainder of 
his life. The unified school system con- 
sists of: 

[1] Preschool education for children up 
to 7; [2] elementary school with a four- 
year compulsory and free course for chil- 
dren 7 to 11. [3] Junior secondary school 
with a seven-year course for boys and girls 
from 7 to 14 in towns and workers’ dis- 
tricts. These are free and in trade, rail- 
way, and factory apprenticeship schools 
the government bears the cost of food 
and maintenance. 





4] Senior secondary 
school with a ten-year course for children 
from 7 to 17. In the last three years a small 
tuition fee is required. [5] Higher educa- 
tional institutions, universities, offer a five- 
year course; institutes of technology, peda- 
gogy, medicine, agriculture, music, and art 
a four-year course. Scholarships are avail- 
able for students with excellent scholastic 
achievements, children of parents in the 
Red Army and students released from ac- 
tive war service due to illness or wounds. 
Students not in these categories pay tuition. 
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LEFT—Nursery schools were evacuated mende 


and set up near new factory sites, 
where chiidren were reunited with 
their parents. BELOW—Girls study bot- 
any at a collective farm near Bukhara, 
Uzbekistan. 
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Nursery schools are under the super- 
vision of the Commissariat of Health, 
which works in close cooperation with 
the Commissariat of Education under 
whose supervision comes the training 
of nursery-school teachers. Most nursery 
schools—financed by industry, housing 
association, or farm community—are lo- 
cated at factories or farms where parents 
work. Kindergartens are open to chil- 
dren 4 to 7. 

From his first days in the elemen- 
tary school the Soviet child “learns by 
doing.” All Soviet education might be 
called polytechnical since students from 
the first are made familiar with the 
fundamentals of labor. However, this 
stress in no way curtails the child’s 
cultural development. He studies not 
only the Russian language but his na- 
tive tongue with special emphasis on 
the art and music of his people. Besides 
arithmetic, natural science, history, ge- 
ography, physical culture, ample time 
is allowed for art, music, and literature. 

Upon completion of his elementary 
classes the student enters either the 
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even-year school or an industrial or 
vocational school where a general cur- 
riculum is combined with craftsman- 
ship. In the seven-year school the cur- 
riculum includes native languages and 
literature, mathematics, historical and 
social sciences, geography, draftsman- 
ship, and a foreign language—generally 
English. The teacher may use recom- 
mended textbooks and homework at 
his discretion, but believes the best learn- 
ing takes place during the lesson. 

Upon graduating from the middle 
school the pupil may continue to com- 
plete the ten-year school, enter a voca- 
tional school, or begin work, completing 
his education by correspondence courses 
or evening school. 

The curriculum of the ten-year school 
continues the junior program with em- 
phasis on physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
and citizenship. This year, logic, psy- 
chology, and two new drama courses 
have been added. Time is also allotted 
for horticulture, electricity, and radio. 

Usually during the last years of the 
middle school the student decides as to 
his career. Assignments to higher insti- 
tutions take into consideration his 
wishes, ability, and the needs of society. 





ABOVE—Boys examine books destroyed 
at Tolstoi Museum in Yasnaya, Pol- 
yana. UPPER RIGHT—Boys and girls 
study radio construction. 
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lo enter a university or technicum, the 


applicant must pass an entrance exami- 
nation, waived only by those with un- 
usually high ratings or those invalided 
home from the war. 

Coeducation takes place in nursery 
school and kindergarten; in all higher 
institutions of learning; in extracurricu- 
lum activities. Boys and girls receive 
separate elementary and __ secondary 
schooling. The curriculum is the same 
except that military training is fairly 
intensive in the boys’ school; and nurs- 
ing, firstaid, and domestic science in the 
girls. The same trades and professions 
are open to both girls and boys. 

Because of the separation during 
school hours, the extracurriculum activi- 
ties in which boys and girls participate 
jointly are given special attention. These 
afterschool projects conducted in the 
classroom and auditorium, are carried 
on in literary, drama, history, and sci- 
ence clubs, in choirs, and art groups, 
under supervision of the teacher. At 
evening parties, there are concerts, plays, 
lectures on current events, talks by prom- 
inent writers, artists, and war heroes. 

When the Germans thundered across 
the Soviet borders in 1941, the humblest 
village school felt the impact, as thou- 
sands of pitiful ruins now testify. Books 
and test-tubes the Nazis could destroy, 
but not love of the schools. Schools and 
universities were evacuated and moved. 
While street fighting was taking place 
at Dnieperstroy, the Dniepropetrovsk 
Railway Engineering Institute moved 
students, teachers, and equipment to 
Siberia. Several seniors were wounded 
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in the desperate street fighting and re- 
moved to hospitals. During their con- 
valescence special tutors were pro- 
vided. In 1942 almost the entire gradu- 
ating class received diplomas. 

In Leningrad during the entire two- 
year siege, when death lurked in each 
alley and hunger sat in every unlighted 
kitchen, the schools never once sus- 
pended classes. Some classes were dis- 
continued, but this was caused by death 
of students due to exposure and malnu- 
trition. In Nalchik, not much remained 
of the school buildings but tottering 
walls. Yet, with Nazis patrolling the 
streets on dark nights students and 
teachers stole thru the ghostly corridors 
to take any equipment which might 
miraculously have escaped. On the very 
day the Soviet legions recaptured the 
town, these trophies were borne forth 
from caves and cellars. The next day 
they were in use again—a typical pro- 
cedure from hamlet to industrial town. 

The 


holds in the community indicates the at- 


honored position the teacher 
titude of the government toward the 
schools. He may, from his post in a 
small village school, become a manager 
of an entire district department of edu- 
cation or be elected to local and national 
legislatures. Despite the staggering fi- 
nancial burden of the war teachers have 
received substantial increases in salary 
based upon experience, education, and 
length of service. Soviet pedagogs hold 
frequent conferencts to analyze their 
own work as well as that of their Amer- 
ican and British colleagues with the pur- 


pose cf improving their school system. 














Announcing New Plans of the 
Educational Policies Commiussion 


A. J. Stoddard, 
chairman 





Francis L. Bacon 


James Bryant Conant 


Willard E. Givens 


Edwin A. Lee 


F. L. Schlagle 


Maycie Southall 


J. W. Studebaker 
U. S. Commissioner 
of Education 


Mabel Studebaker 





Prudence Cutright Edmund E. Day 


The executive committees of the 
Nationa! Education Association 
and the American Association of 
School Administrators meeting 
jointly on November 25, in keep- 
ing with the action taken by the 
Representative Assembly at Pitts- 
burgh, voted to make the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission a con- 
tinuing body whose members 
will serve four-year terms on a 
rotating basis. This decision as- 
sures that the indispensable serv- 
ice which this Commission has 
been giving our profession will 
be continued indefinitely. The 
Commission was asked to pre- 
pare a statement in the field of 
elementary education comparable 
to that for secondary education 
embodied in Education for All 
American Youth. Work is now 
going forward on this statement. 


Beulah K. Walker Pearl A. Wanamaker 
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How Local Associations Work 


“FEDERAL AID 


DECATUR PRESENTS THE NEED 
The Decatur, Illinois, Public-School 


Teachers Association realized at the be- 
ginning of the present campaign for 
federal aid for public education that 
these are days when we must make care- 
ful plans. Our National Education As- 
sociation pioneered by drafting the pro- 
posed legislation for federal aid and in 
calling on our membership to raise the 
War and Peace Fund for emergency 
action. Our local association endeavored 
to support the NEA in this program. 
We answered the call of the War and 
Peace Fund with $730. We believe our 
NEA should have the money it needs 
to carry out its work in behalf of public 
education. 

Our public relations committee dis- 
cussed federal aid on one of our regular 
Sunday evening broadcasts over our 
local radio station. Four civic leaders— 
the secretary of our Association of Com- 
merce, a state PTA officer, a classroom 
teacher, and our mayor—took part in a 
roundtable panel discussion. 

Our legislative committee sent a rep- 
resentative to present the case of fed- 
eral aid to our Congressman. Two com- 
mittee members called on our senator 
in an effort to show him that state aid 
is not sufficient and that federal aid is 
necessary to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities thruout the country. 

The executive secretary of the Council 
on Education, a laymen’s group which 
meets monthly to discuss educational 
problems, arranged to have the Council 
discuss federal aid. In this way approxi- 
mately 25 community leaders were in- 
formed and impressed with the need 
for federal aid. 

We believe that if we get to the peo- 
ple with the need for increased federal 
support, we will get federal aid for pub- 
lic education—Pavut SmMaLLwoop. 


MAKING FEDERAL AID A REALITY 


Federal aid sounds like a tremendous 
task which can be achieved only in the 


halls of Congress. True, there is where 
it must be enacted into law. But the im- 
petus to bring about such a law must 
have its beginning back home where 
the constituents, who send those 531 
members to Congress, live and move and 
have their being. 

When the mass of the people comes 
to a decision regarding a particular re- 
form which promises benefits of wide 
and lasting value, no force, political or 
otherwise, can withstand its demands. 
Federal aid must have the mass of the 
people behind it if it is to become a real- 
ity. This job can be done by local action. 

Local thruout the 
United States operate within small given 
areas. With comparatively small effort 
and with few workers, they achieve suc- 


organizations 


cess in projects which concern the resi- 
dents of those areas. 

A year ago, the Cabell County Educa- 
tion Association with headquarters at 
Huntington, West Virginia, demon- 
strated that the community stands ready 
to back federal aid. A five-point pro- 
gram was set up: 

[1] Study groups, in which educators 
reviewed the proposed federal aid bills in 
Congress, were formed. 

[2] Speakers, wellinformed on federal 
aid, were delegated to appear before civic 
groups. 

[3] Committees representing school and 
lay groups sat together for discussion. 

[4] The best-qualified educators—state 
and local—appeared with all available 
data before key members of lay groups. 

[5] A community dinner was held with 
leaders of civic and school groups present 
and with Secretary Donald DuShane of 
the NEA Defense Commission as guest 
speaker. 


This program resulted in an aroused 
public opinion which expressed itself in 
editorials and personal messages to mem- 
bers of Congress. The records of Con- 
gress show that those messages were not 
disregarded. Multiply such a program 
by 30,000 and federal aid can become a 
reality—Nan Tempe Davis. 


LOCALS ARE WORKING 


The locals of South Carolina have re- 
sponded to requests from national and 
state leaders for a federal aid crusade. 
Appeals have been made to congressmen 
thru telegrams, letters, and interviews by 
teachers and laymen. 

Since the attitude of a state toward 
federal aid is determined by its present 
economy and its political psychology, a 
careful analysis of these factors should 
precede new campaigns. 

For federal aid to be secured, lay lead- 
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ers must advocate it. Local associations 
must use every channel to convince these 
leaders of the dire need for such help. 
An alert local must first, therefore, be- 
come conversant with every phase of the 
program—the need, the historical back- 
ground, the present extent of govern- 
ment aid to schools, administration of 
funds, the tortuous course of a bill thru 
Congress, the proposed bill and its spon- 
sors, pro and con arguments, leaders of 
the opposition, and the attitude of each 
local Congressman. The home front 
must be organized for effective action at 
strategic stages of the bill’s progress. 

An active local will canvass its mem- 
bers and assign individual responsibili- 
ties for making contacts with influential 
citizens, writing letters to and _ inter- 
viewing Congressmen, and_ keeping 
members informed of the status of the 
bill. 

Each member should report to the lo- 
cal group the responses received thru 
such contracts. These should be studied 
by the group, and any new approaches 
made that may promise success. Local 
leaders should report these activities to 
state leaders, who in turn should advise 
the national. Speakers’ bureaus, local and 
state, should be organized to furnish 
speakers on federal aid for organized 
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EDERAL AID to equalize educational opportunity is vital to the welfare of the 
KF schools and the nation. To obtain federal aid legislation requires vigorous and 
sustained cooperative action, based upon a thoro understanding of the conditions 
which make such aid necessary. The alert local association will keep its members 
informed as to federal aid legislation under consideration by Congress. A special 
committee may well be given responsibility for organizing the community in 
support of such legislation. Familiarize citizens with steps the federal government 
has already taken to aid the schools. Show that federal aid to state school systems 
is an extension of the principle of state aid to local districts. Ask influential 
citizens to keep in touch with their representatives in Congress. Write the NEA 


for information and suggestions. 


EEE, 


civic and service groups. These and all 
other available approaches should be 
used to give to the nation’s children 
equal educational opportunities —RuTH 
Tuomas, Walterboro, South Carolina. 


WINNING SUPPORT FOR FEDERAL AID 


Winning active Congressional support 
for federal aid is not an easy matter. The 
best time to influence any Washington 
representative is before his election. If 
this has not already been done, get ac- 
quainted with your representative as 
quickly as possible. Establish friendly 
contacts with him. In our local teachers 
association, we have learned that this is 
one of the first things to be accom- 
plished. 

Once this basis is established, maintain 
it. Like any other educational process, 
it is continuous effort that counts. We 
have tried to preserve friendly relation- 
ships thruout the lawmaker’s entire pe- 
riod of service. Frequent letters from 
officers, or other interested teachers, in- 
dicate that concern for sound legisla- 
tion is being maintained. 

Above all we have tried not to be per- 
€mptory in our demands. Any support 
that we might gain by threats would be 
of doubtful value and would certainly 
be costly in the long run. When favor- 
able action is taken, we are prompt to 
commend. 

The assistance of such organizations 
as the PTA and League of Women 
Voters has been of material service. 
These groups, too, must be educated as 
to the need for federal aid. This means 
that individual teachers, the whole teach- 
ing body in fact, must become more 
aware of the importance of this ques- 
tion. 

Federal aid cannot be won merely by 
passing resolutions, altho these will help. 
Whatever success we have achieved thru 
our local association in winning support 


for this measure has been done by in- 
telligent study of the problem by teach- 
ers, establishment of friendly relations 
with our representatives in Congress, 
and continuous effort thru letters and 
telegrams to maintain those relation- 
ships. I believe we have made some con- 
tribution in winning support thru these 
methods—Henry McHarcve, Gary, 
Indiana. 


CANDIDATES NIGHT 


Last fall the Reading, Pennsylvania, 
Teachers Association held its fourth an- 
nual “Candidates Night” with the can- 
didates for Congress and General As- 
sembly as guests. The first question we 
submitted to our Congressional candi- 
dates was “Do you favor federal aid to 
education without federal control? For 
instance, would you vote for S. 637?” 
The provisions of the bill were given to 
them and to the teachers before the can- 
didates spoke. 

The week following, a special meet- 
ing of the teachers was called to eval- 
uate the answers of the candidates. The 
chairman of our legislative committee 
reported on the records of the candidates 
and full discussion was encouraged. 
While we have no way of checking on 
the teacher vote, we believe a large ma- 
jority voted intelligently. 

Our legislative committee keeps in 
regular contact with our Congressman 
by personal calls at his home and by 
telephone. Then, too, our public rela- 
tions committee with its speakers’ bu- 
reau endeavors to “sell” education to the 
entire community. Recently, for in- 
stance, the president of the Reading 
Teachers Association spoke before the 
Junior League on “Financing an Ade- 
quate Educational Program.” The need 
for federal aid without federal control 
was stressed. Continuous effort on all 
fronts will secure federal aid for educa- 
tion—NormMan C. Britinart. 


IT CAN BE DONE 


It is February 15, 1945. The American 
City Teachers Association is in session, 
The program is just over and the presi- 
dent, Lois Rogers, announces that the 
March 15 program will be a discussion 
of federal financial aid for public 
schools. After she talks briefly about it 
for three minutes, telling that the pres- 
ent federal aid bill would bring about 
$2,000,000 into the state, she appoints 
James R. Wilson to take charge of the 
March meeting. 

During the next week Jim writes to 
his Congressman for copies of the 
Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck bill; writes for 
copies of debate on the bill when it was 
last before the Senate; writes to the 
NEA for a copy of Education for All 
American Youth; writes to the NEA 
Legislative Division for copies of “Leg- 
islative News Flash”; informs himself 
on the vote by the Senators from his 
state; and obtains a list of the personnel 
of the House and Senate committees 
on education. Jim doesn’t hesitate to 
spend several dollars on his investiga- 
tion, for he knows that his local associa- 
tion is willing to pay for professional 
information. 

On Sunday afternoon about twe 
weeks before his discussion is to be 
given, he reads carefully all of his ma- 
terials, letters, and books. He decides to 
ask his friend, Clair Cocanower, to read 
Education for All American Youth and 
to impress upon the members the im- 
portance of federal aid now. To Vera 
Boyington he gives the report of the 
Senate hearings in order that she may 
recount the factions and Senators who 
oppose federal aid and their reasons. Jim 
undertakes to discuss the stand of his 
Congressman and to answer the ques- 
tion, “Does federal control always fol- 
low the federal dollar?” 

The March 15 meeting takes place. 
Wilson, Cocanower, and Miss Boying- 
ton do a thoro job for about an hour, 
and this is followed by an interesting 
discussion. The president can scarcely 
get the floor to close the meeting. The 
members will not let her do so without 
a promise that Mr. Wilson and his aides 
will continue their work until a program 
of local action for federal aid is in effect. 

You do for your local association what 
Jim Wilson did for the American City 
Teachers Association —Rosert J. Han- 
NELLY, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Make Ethics 
Dynamic 


. VIRGIL M. ROGERS 


Superintendent of Schools, River Forest, Illinois: 
S Chairman, NEA Committee on Professional Ethics 
e 
CODE OF ETHICS is dynamic only when _ earned status? We are the largest group. 
) A it makes a difference in the lives of Are we to continue to be the most im- 


: individuals. The NEA Code of Ethics 


is of value to the profession only to the 
extent that individual teachers conscien- 
tiously apply its principles to their work. 
Human beings are altogether too prone 


| to write down a philosophy, a set of 
objectives, a charter, a code; have it set 
up in printed form; duplicate and dis- 
tribute it; and then proceed to forget the 
matter on the assumption that the prob- 
lems are solved. 

Let every teacher in the schools, every 
college professor, every supervisor, and 
every administrator, get this one signifi- 
cant fact clearly in mind—codes of ethi- 
cal practice are worthless unless they are 
taught, accepted, and applied! If they 
are merely recorded in various written 
forms without further reference, they 
are only “as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” 

The code adopted by the National 
Education Association is based upon 
concern for the social welfare, and is 
attuned to the interests and needs of 
society. It may be faulty, and will from 
time to time need further revision, but 
it is our code—yours and mine—and if 
we have the normal courage which so- 
ciety gives us credit for, we will see to 
it that there is a much wider acknowl- 
edgment of the power of the code thru 
marked improvement in practice thru- 
out the profession. 

The teaching profession today faces 
one of its most critical phases. We are 
a vanishing profession. We are losing 
many of our best members, while the 
years ahead call for increasingly better 
teachers. Substitutes and unqualified 
emergency teachers are rapidly infiltrat- 
ing our ranks. The potential harm to 
teaching as a profession is incalculable. 

As a professional group we are one of 
the most recently organized. Are we to 
lose this recently acquired and hard- 







potent profession? We are the most 
idealistic, in the opinion of many. 

Are we to lose our idealism and self- 
respect? We are as yet poorly organized. 
At the outbreak of the war there were 
170,000 medical doctors, with 74 percent 
belonging to the American Medical As- 
sociation. Less than 30 percent of the 
teachers of America belong to their Na- 
tional Education Association. 


THINGS YOU CAN DO 


[1] Superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, and college instructors should re- 
examine their practices and discuss the 
problems of questionable practice in frank 
and friendly fashion. 

[2] Administrators and teachers should 
get copies of the NEA Code for study, 
evaluation, and suggested revision, report- 
ing findings to the Ethics Committee with 
recommendations. 

[3] Teachers and college faculty mem- 
bers should emphasize the importance of 
ethics to all students preparing to become 
teachers. 

[4] College deans of education and di- 
rectors of teacher training should establish 
Future Teachers of America chapters in 
every college and university where pro- 
spective teachers are being trained. Em- 
ploying superintendents can help immeas- 
urably by favoring those institutions which 
do an outstanding job in this respect. 

[5] Those who join smaller professional 
groups should recognize the value of mem- 
bership in and support of the National 
Education Association as a_ professional 
obligation. There need be no conflict thru 
membership in other professional groups. 

[6] Highschool teachers have a definite 
professional duty to interest choice students 
in their profession. Graduates are actually 
reported as being advised by their high- 
school teachers against becoming teachers 
because of the unfavorable economic con- 
ditions of teaching. This is, indeed, short- 
sightedness of the worst sort. It is anti- 
social and extremely unethical. Such 
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“The teacher should consider individual 
differences, needs, interests, temperaments, 
aptitudes, and environments. . . .” 


practices must be counteracted by intelli- 
gent guidance and counseling of promis- 
ing, prospective teachers to secure the 
necessary preparation and serve in our 
profession. 

[7] If we are to accept the new respon- 
sibilities which the plans for a lasting peace 
place upon us, superintendents, college 
professors, and classroom teachers are ethi- 
cally bound to throw their solid support 
back of a national movement to rebuild 
now, thru our own efforts and with the 
help of our supporting lay public, a strong, 
excellently trained, well-paid, influential 
professional group of teachers in the 
United States of America. 


[Copies of the NEA Code of Ethics 
in pamphlet form will be supplied free 
in reasonable quantities while the sup- 
ply lasts for distribution to college classes 
and members of local associations. Ask 
for Personal Growth Leaflet 135, “Ethics 
for Teachers, the NEA Code.” | 


Nae se Pha ca Pacer elle OT I EN Teen 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


SSSSSSRSSEESESESEEEESSEEEESEESEEESEEESEEE SEES EES eeeeeee 
Received in December 


Cattrornta—Kephas Albert Kinsman 
District or Cotumspia—Leroy Mack 





Ittrnots—Evelyn Anderson, Dorothy A. 
Mandeville, Ruth Ann White 

KeNtucKky—Marie R. Turner 

Misstsstpp1—L. S. Rogers 

NesprasKA—Martha Watson Green 

New Yorx—Charles F. Lehman, Margue- 
rite S. Welch 

Ounto—Miriam Gabler 

Orecon—Fanny D. Chase 

PrennsyLvaAnta—Guy N. Harriger 

Vircinta—Mae M. Marnetta 
Souder 

WasHuincton—A. Whitner Allen, Angelo 
Giaudrone, Frederic T. 
R. Potter 

West Vircrnta—Mary Titus 


Edwards, 


Giles, Graham 


NEA IN ACTION 


NEA Speaks for Consumers 


- THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
is one of 15 national organizations which 
; ae ; 
has recommended to Mobilization Direc- 


tor James F. 


ASSOCIATION 


Byrnes establishment of a 
consumers counsel in the Office of War 
Mobilization and  Reconversion. The 
counsel would be charged with responsi- 
bility for observing and reporting the ef- 
fect on the consuming public of reconver- 
sion programs and policies. 

During December the Association joined 
with other groups in a conference at the 
White House, urging the restoration to 
rationing of canned foods and meats. This 


action was needed not only to make a more 
even distribution of supplies in this coun- 
try but to make it possible for the United 
States to carry out its promises and do its 
share toward relieving starvation and ‘dis- 
tress among liberated peoples. 


Wartime Opportunities for 
Service 


s¢ THE MIGRATION of teachers to war cen- 
ters has brought new problems and oppor- 
tunities for teacher credit unions. 

An example is a young teacher who 
went from the Middlewest to teach and 
to work in the war plants in a defense 
center on the West Coast. At his home he 
left a wife, two children, a mother-in-law, 
and a number of debts including the usual 
high rate loans. Six months after reaching 
the Coast he visited the local teachers credit 
union to secure assistance in moving debts 
and dependents. 

Twelve months later his wife was work- 
ing with him on “swing shift” at a war 
plant while the mother-in-law was keep- 
ing house and taking care of the children. 
He paid off his debts and purchased a 
home. All his borrowing, including the 
purchase of the home, was thru the credit 
union. He borrowed $2,856.74 and the 
balance today is $1,611.69 on a first mort- 
gage real estate loan. 

If there is no credit union to serve you, 
write to the NEA for information. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Teachers Study International 
Relations 


yy Unper the sponsorship of the NEA 


Committee on International Relations, 





The book truck oper- 
ating from the Brad- 
ford County Library, 
Burlington, Pennsyl- 
vania, carries some 
800 volumes in each 
of its monthly visits 
over 800 miles to 70 
schools and 40 adult 
stations. During 1943- 
44 3300 Bradford 
County pupils read 
8400 books, accord- 
ing to Librarian 
Dawes Markwell. 


some 300 local teachers associations thru- 
out the nation are this month beginning 
group study of five crucial international 
problems. Each group is led by an Ad. 
visory Committee member already chosen 
by it. The NEA provides each association 
with over 30 pamphlets, six recordings, a 
teacher’s handbook, and other free ma- 
terials. If your group would like to receiv: 
this service, write at once to Edward G. 
Olsen, assistant to the Committee on In 
ternational Relations, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


Contest on World Peace 
Organization 


s For THE NINETEENTH YEAR the League 
of Nations Association has announced its 
annual contest for public highschool stu 
dents on the general subject of the organi 
zation of world peace. The contest takes 
the form of a written examination to be 
held in local public highschools on April 
13, 1945. National prizes of $400, $100, 
and $50 are offered to the winners, and in 
addition several college scholarships and 
many local, state, and city prizes will be 
given. Teachers may get full information 
by writing to secretary, Educational Com- 
mittee, League of Nations Association, 8 
West goth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Proposals for Postwar Maryland 


vy GovERNor HERBERT R. 0’CONOR of Mary- 
land has proposed the following compre 
hensive program for the schools of the 
state: 

[1] The extension of public education 
to at least 12 years instead of the present 
11-year course prevailing in 20 counties of 
the state. 

[2] The reduction of the attendance of 
classes from 40 to 35 pupils, to provide for 
greater individual attention. 

[3] The increase in the salary schedules 
of public-school teachers. This increase 
would provide that the teachers would re- 
ceive a minimum of $1500 annually and a 
maximum of $2250. 

[4] Education courses for returning vet- 
erans. Retaining of war workers for civil- 
ian jobs. 

[5] Additional provision for physical 
education and health programs. Vocational 
courses in agriculture, home economics, 
and industrial education where need is 
evident. 

[6] Radio education and expansion of 
adult training programs. Extension of vo- 
cational rehabilitation services. Speeial ad- 
ditional training for physically and men- 
tally handicapped. 

[7] Study of proposal for selfsupporting 
junior colleges. 
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8] Planning aids to local governments 
‘or construction and development of school 
buildings. Programs urged for greater use 
of school buildings for civic and recre- 
ational purposes. 

“It is particularly timely,” the Governor 
has told the citizens of Maryland, “to em- 
bark on this program now in preparation 
for the postwar period, so that our educa- 
tion system can offer the opportunities 
which our people should have if our demo- 
cratic principles are to be maintained.” 


FINANCE ANU SALARIES 


(SSSSESSSETSRSSHRS SERS RE SESS SSSR SESS eee eee eee eee 
Rock Island Goes Forward 


s+ Rock ISLAND, ILLINoIs, by a ratio of 73 
to 27, has voted to increase the tax rate for 
educational purposes from $1.95 to $2.50 
yer $100 of valuation. Among the educa- 
tional improvements made possible is an 
nerease in the salary schedule for 1945-46. 
The new maximum salary for teachers 
with the master’s degree is $2600 as com- 
pared with the former $2100 and bonus 
of $200, 


New Salary Schedule Proposed 
for Teachers in England 


sy A NEW SALARY SCHEDULE has been ten- 
tatively agreed upon by the Burnham 
Committee, representing teachers and local 
education authorities in England and 
Wales, to be effective from April 1, 1945 
to March 31, 1948. The proposals are sub- 
ject to approval by the teachers associa- 
tions, the organizations of local education 
authorities, and by the Minister of Educa- 
tion. 

Salary differences between elementary- 
ind secondary-school teaching are elimi- 
nated by the new schedule, also the rural- 
urban differences which formerly existed, 
except that there is to be an additional pay- 
ment for the “London area” the size of 
which is yet to be determined. 

The basic scale for qualified teachers 
with a minimum of two years of prepara- 
tion for teaching is as follows: 


Men Women 


Minimum salary........ £300 £270 
Annual increment....... £15 £ 12 
Maximum salary........ £525 £420 

raining additions” and “graduate 


allowances” are to be added for teachers 
whose preparation exceeds the minimum 
requirement. The full effect of these addi- 
tions would be to increase the maximum 
salary for men to £585 and for women to 
£468, , 

Further allowances for certain special 
teaching posts, limited to 15 percent of the 


number of teachers, range from £40 to 
£100. 

Salaries of head teachers (principals) are 
fixed by additions to the salary as teacher, 
based on [1] size of school as determined 
by the total number of pupils on roll, and 
[2] the number of pupils over fifteen years 
of age. 

According to the Times Educational 
Supplement, the new scales involve an in- 
crease of 60 percent on the prewar bill for 
teachers’ salaries, and of 30 percent on the 
present cost which includes a war bonus. 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


NEA Director for Indiana 


Sy. v. pottuips, NEA director for Indi- 
ana, has left the principalship of the Vin- 
cennes Highschool to become commis- 
sioner of the Indiana Highschool Athletic 
Association, 


On February 1 Milson C. 
Raver becomes the first 
fulltime executive secre- 
tary of the Maryland 
State Teachers Associa- 
tion. He has been secre- 
tary on a parttime basis 
since December 1. Mr. 
Raver comes to the posi- 
tion from Western Mary- 
land College, Westmin- 
ster, where he has been 
instructor and director of 
public relations. 





WARTIME CONFERENCES 


AASA Regional Conferences 


sirmingham—February 12-14 
Chicago—February 19-21 
Denver—February 27-March 1 


New York—March 5-7 


It was hoped to schedule a conference 
in California, but the Pacific Coast hotels 
must give preference to the needs of the 
armed forces. Civilian conferences are 
eliminated for the duration. 

The general theme for all the confer- 
ence programs will be Education for an 
Expanding Environment. Exhibits will be 
held in Chicago at the Stevens Hotel and 
in New York at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
The annual dinner of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors will be held at the Stevens Hotel 
on Tuesday evening, February 20. 


Classroom Teacher Regional 
Conferences 


yy Tue South Central regional conference 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be held in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, on February 10 at the Lincoln 





This drawing by Charles Nepper, Huntington, 
West Virginia, secretary of the West Virginia 
State Classroom Teachers Association, ap- 
peared on the cover of the program of the 
Southeastern Regional Conference of the NEA 


Department of Classroom Teachers, December 
28-29. 


Hotel under direction of Marie Ernst. 
States included in this region are Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

The North Central regional conference 
for Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Ohio, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin will be held in Chi- 
cago, March 2-3, at the Shoreland Hotel 
under direction of Jean Armour MacKay. 

The Southwestern regional conference 
will be held in Los Angeles, April 6-8, 
under direction of Robert J. Hannelly. 
States included in this region are Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, and Utah. 


Commission on Safety Education 


s& Tue commission will work jointly with 
the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers in holding a conference at Jack- 
son's Mill, West 
10-15, 1945, to revise the School Bus Stand- 


Virginia, September 
ards established at the 1939 conference at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
under the sponsorship of the Council. Rep- 
resentatives from the 48 state departments 
of education, manufacturing concerns, and 
others specially invited will participate. 
The steering committee for planning the 
conference is composed of: 

Commission’s Subcommittee on School 
Bus Transportation—Frank W. Cyr, chair- 
man, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Kent T. Healy, Yale University; Al- 
bert Coates, University of North Carolina; 
Austin R. Meadows, Alabama Education 
Department, and chairman, School Trans- 
portation Section, NEA Department of 


Rural Education; E. Glenn Featherston, 
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senior specialist in school bus transporta- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education; W. W. 
Trent, state superintendent of*free schools, 
West Virginia, and chairman, School 
Transportation Committcec, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers; 
Clyde A. Erwin, state superintendent of 
public instruction, North Carolina; Eugene 
B. Elliott, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Michigan. 

Ex officio members—Henry H. Hill, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, 
chairman, National Commission on Safety 
Education; Frank W. Hubbard, director 
of research, NEA, consultant to Commis- 
sion; Robert W. Eaves, secretary. 

Consultants—Howard A. Dawson, ex- 
ecutive secretary, NEA Department of 
Rural Education; $. D. Shankland, execu- 
tive secretary, AASA. 


EQUCATION ABROAD 


Schools Reopen in Philippines 


¥yv ImmepiaTecy after the landing of liber- 
ation armies in the Philippines, schools 
were reopened. “If we needed proof of the 
physical and spiritual blows the Filipinos 
had suffered,” reports Brig. Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, resident commissioner to the 
United States, “it was revealed then in the 
appearance of the children. They marched 
in, not like youngsters, but like little ro- 
bots. Then they saw us . . . and they saw 
their teachers smiling. And what did those 
children do but burst out singing ‘God 
Bless America.’ . . . Teachers brought out 
of the earth the American schoolbooks they 
had buried there in the tin cans. The words 
in those books had kept their strength be- 
low the captive earth, for they were the 
words that had held the source of freedom 
and of loyalty, first to America and then to 
the Philippines. The Japanese could not 
put those words behind barbed wire or 
make them die.” 


SCHUOLS-AT-WAH 


Help Save a Flyer 


3 THE ROBINSON CRUSOE sPIRIT, which 
makes children play “ship-wreck” for days, 
may be stirred in a school War Savings 
campaign to finance life-saving equipment 
for American flyers. For $261.22 in war 
Stamps any school or class can finance a 
parachute, life vest, selfinflating life raft, 
and emergency sustenance vest for one 
man. The children will want to know that 
from a small cushion the life raft ($108.35) 
inflates itself into a bright orange boat with 


aluminum mast, brilliant red sail, and dark 
blue over-all spray shield lined with yellow. 
It is equipped with paddles, de-salting kit 
for making 12 quarts of drinkable water, 
distress flares, sea anchor, waterproof 
pouches, bailing cup, bullet hole repair 
plugs, and sponge. Like a magician’s hat, 
the 14 pockets of the emergency sustenance 
vest ($31.87) produce sun goggles, signal 
mirror, water canteen, knife, machete and 
saw, compass, matches, fishing and sewing 
kit, pistol cover, cartridges, firstaid kit, 
rations, gloves, signal flares, insect repel- 
lent, bandage, razor and blades, signal 
whistle and survival manual. 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


I WONDER 


I am not a success 

As the world counts success: 

I have neither a large bank roll, 

Nor my name listed in Who’s Who; 

And yet— 

When a child looks at me 

With glowing eyes and says, 

“When you explain things, I can’t help 
learning’ — 

I wonder. 


I am not a failure 

As the world counts failure: 

I have neither been discharged 

Nor forced to join a bread line; 

And yet— 

When a pupil comes to me 

To tell of some childish achievement 
And I turn aside in indifference— 

I wonder. 


I am neither a success nor a failure 

As the world counts success and failure; 
And yet— 

When the seeds of inspiration 

I have sown 

Are weighed against the germs 

Of hurt bewilderment 

I have unwittingly planted— 

I wonder! 


—Helen R. Starns 


POSTOMARIS= 


————— 


— 


\ 





On Permanent Conscription 


yw Every week brings to NEA headquar- 
ters letters on the subject of universal 
peacetime conscription. The following are 
typical: 


yy I was Happy to read in the November 
Editor’s Page the statement that the most 
neglected phase of the question of peace- 
time conscription was the effect army life 
in peacetime might have on the moral 
standards of young men. Few civilians 
seem to realize the existence of this prob- 
lem, much less its importance. However, 
I have received numerous letters from sol- 
diers and sailors who feel that the most 
important factor regarding permanent con- 
scription is the effect of military life on 
the morals of its recipients—Burnett C. 
Bauer, La Porte, Indiana. 


sc ConcraTuLaTions on the excellent edi- 
torial on conscription. It is fortunate that 
the NEA is providing this sort of leader- 
ship. In calmer moments Americans will 
agree with you, but it is important that 
dangers to our democracy be held out 
against until those catfmer moments return. 
—Howard K. Beale, history professor, Uni- 
versity of N. C. 


s I po Not approve of the NEA’s stand 
in opposition to peacetime military train- 
ing, so was glad to see both sides of the 
question so well represented in the No- 
vember JournaL. You are to be com- 
mended for your restrained and moderate 
editorial on the subject—Fred J. Kluss, 
principal, Cedar Rapids, Towa. 


yy For peace and better ways of life the 
world must look to better schools which 
will stimulate independent, progressive 
thinking, not to bigger armies which teach 
our youth blind obedience. How can we 
teach history to our children ten or twenty 
years hence and say that World War II 
was fought to bring a lasting peace when 
they leave the classroom and see conscript 
armies training?—Sanford Rothman, Port- 
land, Ore. 


yy In rEapinc the pro and con articles on 
peacetime conscription in the November 
Journat, I was struck by the remarkable 
similarity between the two in one respect, 
namely, dodging the main issue, consider- 
ing the question from all standpoints other 
than the central one of military training. 
The real purpose of conscription is to pro- 
vide training that will prevent future wars 
or to provide training that will enable us 
to wage war more efficiently if it occurs. 
It is possible that military training will 
provide other educational opportunities, 
increase vocational schooling, help solve 
the problem of employment. That it may 
or may not do these things should not 
blind us to the fact that all are but by- 
products of the central purpose of develop- 
ing a more efficient fighting machine. 
Peacetime conscrip- [ Cont. on page A-26 | 
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YEHUDI AND HEPHZIBAH MENUHIN. 
Brahms: Sonata No. 1 in G. This album of 
one of Brahms’ best-known works offers a 
brilliant example of the exceptional violin 
technique of Yehudi Menuhin, and the col- 
laborative artistry of his sister Hephzibah, at 
the piano. Included, as the final side of the 
album, is J. S. Bach’s Praeludium, from Par- 
tita No. 3, for unaccompanied violin. 
Musical Masterpiece Album M987 or DM987 
Four 12-inch records......List Price $4.50 


Other new Victor releases for February: 
Liebesfreud (Love’s Joy), Kreisler, arranged 
by Rachmaninoff; and Serenade, Schubert, 
arranged by Liszt, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
pianist. Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8728 

One 12-inch record........List Price $1.00 


KIKIMORA, by Liadoff, played by the Hallé 
Orchestra, Sir Adrian Boult, conductor. 
Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8729 

One 12-inch record........ List Price $1.00 


SONGS MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME and NEGRO 
SPIRITUAL MELODY from the Largo of the 
“New World” symphony, Dvorak, arranged 
by Kreisler, played by William Primrose, 
Violist, with Franz Rupp at the piano. 
Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8730 

One 12-inch record..... .--List Price $1.00 


CAPRICCIO—VALSE, Wieniawski, arranged by 
Auer, and Romance, Wieniawski, from Con- 
certo No. 2 in D minor, opus 22, played by 
Erica Morini, violinist, with Max Lanner, 
Pianist. Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8731 

One 12-inch record........ List Price $1.00 


Prices shown do not include State and 
Federal Excise Taxes. 


eb 


by Marian Anderson 


EAR the resplendent contralto 
H voice of Marian Anderson on 
this varied recorded program of 
lovely songs and stirring spirituals. 
Miss Anderson’s sublime artistry enriches every song, and she in- 
terprets the expressive Negro works with understanding and feel- 
ing. Each record is a thrilling musical experience. The album is 
especially recommended for students of music or for general 
classroom use. William Primrose, violist, and Franz Rupp, 
pianist, assist Miss Anderson in this concert. Titles of songs and 
spirituals included in the album are: Elégie, by Massenet; When 
Night Descends, by Rachmaninoff; Die Schnur, die Perl an 
Perlen, by Brahms; Will-o’-the-wisp, by Charles Gilbert Spross, 
poem by Torrence Benjamin; My Soul’s Been Anchored in the 
Lord, arranged by Florence B. Price; Hard Trials, arranged by 
H. T. Burleigh; Dere’s No Hidin’ Place Down Dere, arranged 
by Lawrence Brown; Comin’ rycen MASTERPIECE 
through the Rye, (old Scotch  aLBuM M986 
air); The Cuckoo, Liza Leh- Four 10-inch records ..... 


mann, poem by W. B. Rands. List Price $3.50 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


ICTOR RECORDS @ 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMOEN, N, 2. 
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The 50% Anniversary 


of the origin of motion pictures brings to 
mind the fact that for over half of this time 
the resources and ingenuity of the Holmes 
organization have been applied toward de- 
veloping progressively better projectors for 


To this end 


film and sound reproduction. 


our future development is dedicated—that 
we may provide school organizations and 
individuals with projectors in keeping with 
technical advances and operating improve- 


ments perfected in our research laboratory. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD ST. 








[ Cont. from page 48| tion is either a good 
thing in itself in obtaining its main pur- 


pose of providing a trained army or it is 
not a good thing because it does not attain 
this end. If we must have conscription only 
because it does things that the educator 
does not do, because it does things that 
business does not do, or that the family 
does not do in their own particular fields, 
then we can easily find arguments for it 
or against it and can pursue the problem 
down delightful pedagogical blind alleys 
to our hearts’ content. 

The important thing about conscription 
is centered in its avowed purpose to pro- 
vide an efficient army and an efficient 
navy. If peacetime conscription can do that, 
then it must be permitted to do that. If 
it cannot do that, then it should not be 
tried. Unless we can have a more efficient 
military setup by peacetime conscription, 
then it should be defeated. It is up to 
the nation to decide whether the purpose 
of conscription will be satisfied by training 
men at a certain age for one year, or two 
years, or whatever the optimum period 
may be. 

If this training is necessary to our de- 
fense, then it must come about no matter 
what particular beliefs or particular prej- 
udices may be sacrificed by the educator or 
any other individual. We must think of 
this problem as Americans first, as educa- 


[ A-26 ] 
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a competitor of secondary or college edu- 
cation. 

Naturally, the educator is in a position 
to give advice, to see defects or possibilities 
obscure to the layman. However, he must 
not see his own special problem as the 
whole problem, must not confuse the issue 
by mistaking the part for the whole. It 
seems to me that we teachers are in danger 
of doing just that—R. C. Sollars, Rich- 
mond Senior Highschool, Richmond, Ind. 


Editorial note—We quite agree with Mr. 
Sollars that the case for conscription must 
stand in the end on the military argument 
alone. Either we need it or we do not 
need it for our national security. That is 
the reason authorities in the National Edu- 
cation Association, American Council on 
Education, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, in the Protestant churches, 
and in the Catholic church, have all taken 
the view that there should not be any ac- 
tion until the war is over and it is possible 
to establish more clearly than now what 
the national needs are likely to be in the 
next generation. 


yy As a TEACHER and veteran of World 
War I, I have read with interest the edi- 


For P.T.A.’s and CIVIC GROUPS 
On Juvenile Delinquency— 


A Criminal Is Born ... The Perfect Set-Up 
You, The People . . . Drunk Drivers . . . The 
Wrong Way Out. . . Youth in Crisis 


(See pages 69-70 of our catalog) 


A Large Selection of Free Films 
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“Freedom Rides on Rubber” 
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“Yours Truly, Ed Graham” (Life Insurance) 


Carefully Selected 
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New York 17N, N. Y. 
1700 Patterson Ave. 
Dallas 1N, Texas 


tors second. We must limit our arguments 
to the advisability of military training as 
such and must not think of it primarily as 
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torial in the November JourNnat and the 
arguments for and against universal con- 
scription. One point I believe has been 
missed completely. The Constitution of 
the United States definitely proclaims: 
“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction.” 
(Amendment XIII, Section 1) 

To establish this principle, my grand- 
father fought in our own Civil War. It 
is the supreme law of the land. Proposals 
to nullify it are traitorous. We could amend 
the Constitution. Or we might decree that 
the age of youth is a crime meriting pun- 
ishment. But before we take such drastic 
steps we should answer some pertinent 
questions: Whom do we expect to fight, 
Soviet Russia or the British Empire? Pre- 
sumably those two will be the only other 
powers on earth left to constitute a possible 
immediate menace. Or do we propose to 
become an aggressor in a scheme for world 
domination? Or is there a threat of civil 
war in our own domain? 

If, for reasons obscure now, we have 
need for a strong military establishment, 
why not hire the troops honestly, pay them 
decent wages, and treat them like men and 
not like dogs and soldiers?—William F. 
Park, Larsen Bay, [Cont. on page A-28] 
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The U. S. Office of Education recom- 
mended 16 CBS programs for school 
listening in its January bulletin which 
went out to thousands of school super- 
intendents and administrators through- 
out the country. The bulletin lists from 
the four major networks a total of 44 
programs selected by the Federal Radio 
Education Committee on the basis of 
educational significance, quality of exe- 
cution, and teaching adaptability. 

Of the 16 CBS programs, 5 were the 
daily broadcasts at 9:15 a.m. and 3:30 
p.m. EWT, Monday through Friday, of 
Columbia’s notable American School of 
the Air. The others were: 

Invitation to Learning — Sunday at 
11:30 a.m. EWT. 

Transatlantic Call—Sunday at 12:30 
p.m. EWT. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra—Sunday at 3:00 p.m. 
EWT. 

The Family Hour — Sunday at 5:00 
p.m. EWT. 

Wilderness Road—Monday through 
Friday at 5:45 p.m. EWT. 

Columbia’s Country Journal—Satur- 
day at 9:30 a.m. EWT. 

Let’s Pretend—Saturday at 11:05 
am. EWT. 

Report To The Nation—Saturday at 
1:30 p.m. EWT. 

Of Men and Books—Saturday at 2:00 
p.m. EWT. 

Adventures in Science—Saturday at 
2:15 p.m. EWT. 

The People’s Platform—Saturday at 
6:15 p.m. EWT. 

February is the 25th anniversary of 
radio broadcasting, the 15th anniver- 


sary of The American School of the Air. 
* 


On a recent Sunday over CBS’ Church 
of the Air several thousand children 
attending more than 100 Baptist Sunday 
Schools in Pennsylvania tuned in the 
Rev. Benjamin P. Browne, executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Baptist 
Convention, speaking from WGBI, CBS 
affiliate in Scranton. 

Mr. Browne told the story of a 6-year- 
old girl who asked her father to point 
out America on a globe. She stood on 
her toes, kissed the spot, and to keep 
from falling embraced the sphere. 

“This child,” said Mr. Browne, “ex- 
presses my idea of a Christian—one who 
loves America and at the same time puts 
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God’s arms of love around the whole 
world.” 

Twice each Sunday, at 10:00 a.m. and 
at 1:00 p.m. EWT, the Church of the 
Air helps stimulate the interest of mil- 
lions of listeners in the spiritual values 
and activities of their particular faiths. 

In February the program brings to 
the microphone clerical and lay repre- 
sentatives of seven different religious 
denominations: Baptist, Lutheran, Meth- 
odist, Episcopal, Catholic, Jewish and 
Christian Science. Designed as a supple- 
ment to church-going, CBS’ Church of 
the Air comes as a welcome service to 
the thousands of shut-ins and occasional 
invalids deprived of a formal opportun- 
ity for worship. 

* 

The war brought into sharp focus 
the need for mobilizing America’s 
scientific manpower, with the result 
that today leaders in industry, educa- 
tion and government stress the post- 
war necessity of building permanent 
reserves of scientific personnel. 

Real spadework along these lines is 
being done every Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 
EWT on CBS’ Adventures in Science 
under the direction of Dr. Watson Davis. 
Each week more than 125,000 young 
Americans belonging to the 6,000 
science clubs scattered throughout the 
country meet on the air with Dr. Davis, 
hear reports on the latest developments 
in science, take on work projects. Later 
they report back their findings. 

Leading scientists on the program 
have included Harlow Shapley, the 
astronomer; Dr. John Dollard, pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at Yale; Dr. 
Eli Christensen, director of rocket re- 
search for the War Department. 

Listening to the program and taking 
part in its adventures are tomorrow’s 
Ketterings and Curies. 
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CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


This is 
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GOOD LISTENING 
FOR FEBRUARY: 


* 


SELECTED SUGGESTIONS 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Sunday,3:00 p.m. EWT. Igor Stravinsky 
noted conductor and composer will lead 
the well-known orchestra in an all 
Russian program including three of his 
own compositions. 


GATEWAYS TO MUSIC 

Tuesday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. From the 
studios of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation come the folksongs sung by 
voyageurs as they paddled their long 
canoes down the St. Lawrence. 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 
Thursday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. Dramatiza- 
tion of Dr. George Washington Carver, 
Scientist. How the little Negro boy won 
an education and became one of Amer- 
ica’s great scientists. 


THIS LIVING WORLD 

Friday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. Groups of high 
school students gathered at 50 CBS sta- 
tions discuss the number one postwar 
question, Will I Have a Job? 


THE LAND IS BRIGHT 

Saturday, 3:00 p.m. EWT. Anticipating 
St. Valentine’s Day, CBS’ notable docu- 
mentary program of American life dis- 
cusses the subject of “Sweethearts in 
America’; pointing the contrasts between 
the romantic attitudes of Americans and 
other peoples. 


SCIENCE FRONTIERS 

Monday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. The skill of 
the typographer brings attractive, easy- 
to-read books, newspapers, and maga- 
zines to every American, 


14 NEW HORIZONS 


Wednesday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. A tour of 
the home of the League of Nations, 
showing how Switzerland has maintained 
neutrality through two world wars. 


18 INVITATION TO LEARNING 


24 


Sunday, 11:30 a.m. EWT. The Satires of 
Juvenal, whose “satire of indignation,” 
flayed dissolute Rome, discussed by 
three scholars, 


OF MEN AND BOOKS 

Saturday, 2:00 p.m. EWT. John Mason 
Brown, author, critic and lecturer, dis- 
cusses recent books on Lincoln and 
Washington and interviews their authors, 


















[Cont. from page A-26] Kodiak Island, 
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yx Your EpiTorIAL suggesting that mili- 
tary training might be concentrated in 
four summer vacation periods of 12 weeks 
each seems to forget that farm boys need 
their summer vacation to work on the 
farm. The parents of farm boys need them. 
Teaching of vocational agriculture could 
not be carried on because the most impor- 
tant part of this work is in the summer- 
time. We should oppose compulsory mili- 
tary training. In vocational agriculture we 
try to get boys to grow into farming, but 
if they know that at the end of highschool 
or some other time they will have to leave 
home for a year, they will not try to get 
started in farming.—Fred R. Clayton, 
agriculture teacher, 


vocational Kasson, 


West Virginia. 


HERE ANU THERE 


Farm Students Have School 
C ooperatives 


yy Tuovsanps of highschool boys are now 
members of school cooperatives spon- 
sored by local chapters of Future Farmers 








of America. This national organization of 
245,000 farm boys studying vocational agri- 
culture in the schools is sponsored by the 
Agricultural Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


“Why I Fight” 


sv I ricur because I have a mind, a mind 
which has been trained in a free school to 
accept or to reject, to ponder or to weigh— 
a mind which knows the flowing stream of 
thought, not the stagnant swamp of blind 
obedience; a mind schooled to think for 
itself, to be curious, skeptical, to analyze, 
to formulate and to express its opinions; a 
mind capable of digesting the intellectual 
food it receives from a free press—because 
if a mind does not think, it is the brain of 
a slave—From a _ prize-winning essay, 
“Why I Fight,” by Cpl. Jack J. Zurofsky, 
U.S. Army. 


Byproduct of War 


yy THE LARGE ARMY of young people who 
have dropped out of school for work dur- 
ing the war will present an educational 
problem after the war. By the end of 1945, 
according to the National Child Labor 
Committee, there will be approximately 
3,000,000 young people from 14 to 22 
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Right at home if You are under the : 


years, who left school for employment dur 
ing the war years before reaching the age o{ 
18 and before completing highschool, 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Parent-Teacher Juvenile Councils 


si EarLy DELINQUENCY can be nipped in 
the bud by councils of parents and teachers 
who interview the juvenile and his parents 
to determine the cause of the delinquency 
and appoint an adviser if this is necessary, 
Or so two schools in the Passadena Dis- 
trict are finding. If parents need help, ad- 
vice and assistance are offered. Law en- 
forcement officers cooperate. For further 
information, write Cecil Whitehead, direc- 
tor, Altadena Juvenile Council Plan, 318 
W. Ninth St., Los Angeles, California. 


A Positive Approach 


yy AN INTERESTING NEW PUBLICATION 

which offers an answer to the question, 

“How can we combat juvenile delin- 

quency?” is Handbook for Guardians of 

Camp Fire Girls. 17op. 60¢. Camp Fire 

Girls, Inc., 88 Lexington Ave., NY 16, NY. 
[| Cont. on page A-30| 
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Few teachers can afford to depend upon help that comes only when the 
Doctor advises “‘Hospital Care.’”” Records show that far more teachers are 
disabled by minor accidents, simple illness and quarantine. Thousands 
of teachers who belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant to them 
to have the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives at a cost of less than 


a nickel a day. 


As a T.C.U. policyholder, you need never fear “‘extra assessments.” The 
price you pay for the policy you choose gives you just what it says and 
you have nothing extra to pay no matter what happens. You are protected 
not only while teaching, but while on vacation as well. 

Mail the coupon today for complete information. No agent will call. 
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Miss Willie Cobb, 
Honey Grove, Tex. 
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emphasis is being placed on wartime as well as post-war 
educational needs, A teaching staff of 600 persons including 
educators of national and international reputation — plus 
the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories — 
offer outstanding opportunity for both graduate and un- 
dergraduate study. There will be special courses and 
workshops for teachers in primary, secondary and higher 
education. Counciling facilities for returning veterans. 
First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 18 and 19. Second 


term registration, Monday, July 30. Write now for complete bulletin. 
Director of Summer Session, 746 Administration Building. 
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culture. Oregon is a wonderful place to 
live and make a living! 


If you are interested in learning more 
about present teaching opportunities 
in Oregon, write Rex Putnam, Oregon 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Salem, Oregon, mentioning the 
grades for which you are qualified. 
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Sy Your EDITORIAL suggesting that mili- 
tary training might be concentrated in 
four summer vacation periods of 12 weeks 
each seems to forget that farm boys need 
their summer vacation to work on the 
farm. The parents of farm boys need them. 
Teaching of vocational agriculture could 
not be carried on because the most impor- 
tant part of this work is in the summer- 
time. We should oppose compulsory mili- 
tary training. In vocational agriculture we 
try to get boys to grow into farming, but 
if they know that at the end of highschool 
or some other time they will have to leave 
home for a year, they will not try to get 
started in farming.—Fred R. Clayton, 
vocational Kasson, 


agriculture teacher, 


West Virginia. 
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of America. This national organization of 
245,000 farm boys studying vocational agri- 
culture in the schools is sponsored by the 
Agricultural Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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accept or to reject, to ponder or to weigh— 
a mind which knows the flowing stream of 
thought, not the stagnant swamp of blind 
obedience; a mind schooled to think for 
itself, to be curious, skeptical, to analyze, 
to formulate and to express its opinions; a 
mind capable of digesting the intellectual 
food it receives from a free press—because 
if a mind does not think, it is the brain of 
a slave-—From a_ prize-winning essay, 
“Why I Fight,” by Cpl. Jack J. Zurofsky, 
U.S. Army. 
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yy THe Larce army of young people who 
have dropped out of school for work dur- 
ing the war will present an educational 
problem after the war. By the end of 1945, 
according to the National Child Labor 
Committee, there will be approximately 
3,000,000 young people from 14 to 22 
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ing the war years before reaching the age o; 
18 and before completing highschool, 
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sy EaRLy DELINQUENCY can be nipped in 
the bud by councils of parents and teachers 
who interview the juvenile and his parents 
to determine the cause of the delinquency 
and appoint an adviser if this is necessary. 
Or so two schools in the Passadena Dis. 
trict are finding. If parents need help, ad- 
vice and assistance are offered. Law en- 
forcement officers cooperate. For further 
information, write Cecil Whitehead, direc. 
tor, Altadena Juvenile Council Plan, 318 
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LITERATURE 


Great Classics in 16mm. 
Sound Features 


Among our many titles are: 
ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (RKO) 
Raymond Massey, Ruth Gordon, 

Gene Lockhart 
HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES (Universal) 
George Sanders, Margaret Lindsay 
LITTLE WOMEN (RKO) 
Katharine Hepburn, Joan Bennett, Paul 
Lukas, Frances Dee, Jean Parker 
HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME (RKO) 
Charles Laughton, Maureen O’Hara, 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Thomas Mitchell 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS (RKO) 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bar- 
tholomew 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
Elaine Benson, Hay Petrie, Ben 
Webster 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 
Leslie Howard, Merle Oberon 
Note: Advance location approval re- 
quired for RKO and Universal subjects. 


Send for latest catalog listing 3000 
Entertainment and Educational Sub- 
jects for rental and sale. 
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ARAL AERATED ERECTED SOI 
Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 






















WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 


illustrations. $4.00-$8.75. 
ONYMS 
—— 













WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYN 


A new book, on a new plan, de- > 
signed to help the student use @ 
the right word in the right 8 
place. Contains antonyms, grBtt 
and analogous and contrast- ere) 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. §& 
Thumb indexed, $4.00, 


Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ue 


A useful, hetpful way to 
appear your best 


Looked up to as a teacher, naturally you always 
want to put your best foot forward. One of the surest ways to do this, as 
you know, from the point of being your most charming and 


efficient self is to keep yourself alert mentally. Now, as 


you have undoubtedly heard, 
chewing some refreshing, 
wholesome Doublemint Gum 
seems to give a person 
a mental pickup so 
that you go from one 
thing to the next more 
refreshed and keen. 
There must be certain 
spare times that you have 
to yourself at home — per- 
haps when marking papers, 
reading or studying. Then 
is probably when chewing 
this delicious real-mint 
Gum would be of the most 
benefit to you. The chewing 









To daily match energy like this, a teacher 
has to be mentally wide awake all the time. 


seems to lift you over the flat spots so that you have a sense of feeling 
what Hollywood calls “all sparkled up.” You know Hollywood stars have 
especially appreciated chewing Doublemint just before “a take.” They say 
they seem to have more assurance, seem more relaxed and mentally awake. 
And, consequently, appear at their best. 


@ Last Spring, due to shortage of top quality ingredients, 
we could only make a limited supply of Doublemint Gum. Nor can we say now how much 
longer we can keep on making it. While we can and keep up quality, we will continue 
to send it all to our boys overseas. ... But when once more everyone can be supplied 
rest assured it will still be the same delicious, quality product it has always been. 


z-4 
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NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


CERES SSS SSSR STEEP CRESS ESSE RRS RRR SRESRREESARE eee 
Discussion Booklets 


vv THE DiscUssION BOOKLETS being issued 
jointly by the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers and NEA Research Divi- 
sion now include three completed issues on 
the topics, Teacher Tenure, Teacher Re. 
tirement, and Planning Postwar Educa 
tion. A fourth bulletin in the series, on 
Paying for Schools, is now in the hands of 
the printer. Other bulletins are being 
planned dealing possibly with such sub- 
jects as cost of living, credit unions, and 
professional ethics. Single copies, 15¢. 


Watch for It! 


yx To pare, 1822 replies have been re- 
ceived in connection with the NEA Re- 
search Division’s biennial survey of salaries 
in city-school systems. This total is about 
160 less than was tabulated in the 1942-43 
survey. The results will be published as 
the February Research Bulletin, and in the 
form of special salary tabulations available 
between February and next summer. 


Secondary Principals’ Publications 


3 Tue National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals announces publication of 
the Seventh Handbook of the National 
Honor Society, which it sponsors. This 
Handbook—containing descriptions of ac- 
tivities of honor societies thruout the na- 
tion, descriptions of rituals for induction 
of new members, history of the society, the 
methods of selecting members, and sugges- 
tions for the selection of the sponsor—will 
be helpful to the more than 3300 chapters 
in the nation’s secondary schools. $r. 

The December Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 
is devoted entirely to aviation education in 
the secondary schools. $1. 

Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
33% percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 


billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 
March 1-April 1—Easter Seal Sale of 
National Society for Crippled Children. 
For information write to Vivian M. 
Hackett, editor, The Crippled Child, Na- 


tional Society for Crippled Children, Inc., 
Elyria, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 











Fire was both a tool and a limitation for the ancients. With it 
they made things of tin and lead, silver and gold. But their fires 
were never hot enough for the sterner metals, 

Man’s progress through the ages has been accelerated each 
time he has learned to create and control a higher temperature. 

With the electric are came heat hotter than any fire. And, by 
means of carbon or graphite electrodes—developed by research 
of NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., a Unit of UCC—man put 
the electric arc to work in furnaces such as the one you see above. 

Born in the terrific heat of the electric furnace are many of 
the alloy steels used in ships, trains, planes and other equipment, 
and also the ferro-alloys that give strength, toughness, hardness 
—or the quality of being stainless—to these steels. These mate- 
rials—and the intense heat that produces them—are vitally nec- 
essary to American industrial progress, 


v 


Coming from the electric furnace—in addition to alloy steels and ferro- 
alloys—are phosphorus, abrasives, calcium carbide for acetylene used for 
welding and cutting, and many special alloys. 

For further information write for booklet M-2,**The Story of the Carbon 
Arc”... there is no obligation. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [a8 New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, United States Vanadium Corporation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Inc. 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE — The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine. 
PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation 





‘The Perr ]-ictures 


For use in school and home 

ONE CENT SIZE, x 3%. 
TWO CENT SIZE, $y; x 
TEN CENT SIZE, 10 x 12. 
Colored Miniature pictures, at 
One Cent and Two Cents 
each, for 60 cents’ worth or 
more of any of these four 
sizes 

For FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
of Washington, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Lowell and Dickens, 
—a set of 30 pictures, each 
512 x 8, of these men, their 
hom es, etc., for 60 cents. 
64-page CATALOGUE with 
1600 miniature illustrations in it, for 15 cents. 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 
ae tA ES Le SS SEDARIS 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
1945 SUMMER SESSION 


Sight Weeks 
June 29 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Anthropology, Art, Biology, Business, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, 
Geography and Geology, History, Home 
Economics, Journalism, Latin, Law, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology and 
Sociology. 


Emphasis on education for and in the 
postwar period. 


Special features include Institutes, Confer- 
ences, Workshops, Plays, Organ Recitals, 
and Concerts. 


The University is located in the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. Hiking 
and picnics in the nearby mountains, and 
mountain streams and canyons can be en- 
joyed without the use of an automobile. 


7] 
COLORADO 


or oe eee 










BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of the Summer Session (Dept. $) 


Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


Name 
St. and No. 


City and State 
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TEACHERS AGENCY finns Yrccitont professionally and. financial 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, 


are the greatest we have ever known. It js 
our aim to render the best service possible ty 
il both administrator and uel Our service js 
nation-wide. (Member N.A.T.A.) 








: | THOROUGH ttn FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: 
June 15th. Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education . 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 80x 516-B EVANSTON, ILL. 


You Will Save... 
TIME and MONEY 


and you'll get better results 


with the 


Eveready Tray-Less 
DUPLICATOR 








® No stencils 

@ NO inking 

® You waste NO time adjusting the 
device to print in the right area 

® You waste NO paper 

®@ And there is NO mechanism to go 
out of order 


The EVEREADY TRAY- 
LESS DUPLICATOR is 
always ready for instant 
use. You simply place 
the master copy over one 
of the three gelatine 
sheets, gently glide the palm of your 
hand over it, and a copy is ready. It’s 
as simple as that. And the price is 
only $4.75. 


SPEEDY ... EFFICIENT . 
- « «. CONVENIENT... 
find this 
blessing. 
Write for literature today, and ask for 
prices of PENGAD Mimeograph supplies. 


von one Seat 


841 Pengad Building, Bayonne, New Jersey 





- « ECONOMICAL 
and CLEAN, you will 


“miracle” duplicator a boon and a 
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” COMPLETE caapeaieer 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin—Voice, 
Ear Training and Sight Singing. Choral Conducting, Public 
School Music—History of Music, Harmony, Advanced Com- 
position, Arranging. The only home study school teaching 
all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

Suite U138, 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 15, Ill 


Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 


SCOTCH ERHSESSeeeoesescccescedseses course. 
Ee eek Pee ky a Sep ee ee Se eee 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, 
ALBERT (eeameraae 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Schools. Good 
candidates in 


demand. Send 
for information 
25 East Jackson Bivd. Member 


Ghietess N.A.T.A. 


—~—--—-———Corresponding Agencies :-———-———— 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Ceachers 


ESTABLISHED 


Home Office: 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions. .. making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require credits for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and the 
City of Philadelphia and environs—offer ma on 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 

enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Pre-Sessions June 4 to June 29 
Regular-Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the many advanta ass of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1945. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


_ Classified 











BOOKS 
WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? See 
Largest Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries. Semi- 


naries Swedenborg’s ‘‘Heaven and Hell,” 632 pages. 
free (5¢ postage). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 
East 42nd Street, New York. 








COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS. Read ‘The Numismatist.’’ 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
Numismatic Association, G.P.O. Box 103, Brooklyn 1. 
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HOBBIES 


JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc.. 100 as- 
sorted $2.40. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 














FILMS 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free Cata- 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield. New Jersey 








VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Sterographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Compan) 
Meadville. Penna 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


\ 





DO IT YOURSELF! In class or out, make distincti\ e 
gifts, or decorate your own wearing apparel, household 


linens, etc., with Prang Textile Colors. Easy and fas 
Booklet, Do It Yourself, full of ideas, 25¢. The y Poet: 
can Crayon Company, Dept. NE-5, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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